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II  B  1  c  (3)  POLISH  CULTURE  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

This  is  the  last  and  most  imr)ortant  notice  announcing  the  Polish  Night  on 
the  University  of  Chicago  Campus,  at  Mandel  Hall,  which  will  take  place  this 
evening  at  7:30  P.M.   The  hall  is  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  Polish  flags 
gind  the  stetge  is  set  to  reioresent  a  typical  Polish  rural  scene,  l^any   Polish 
artists  of  prominence  are  to  appear  as  honorary  guests* 

The  object  of  this  occasion  is  to  acquaint  those  who  are  not  of  Polish  hirth 
or  descent,  with  the  customs,  traditions,  and  the  cultural  development  of 
the  country.   The  guests  of  honor,  this  evening,  will  he  the  members  of  the 
International  Club.  All  other  students  riay  a  small  admittance  charge  of  50^, 
and  strangers,  $1.00.   The  entire  T>roceeds  of  this  night  will  be  given  to  the 
Kosciuszko  Poimdation.   This  social  gathering  also  offers  the  o-orjortunity  to 
meet  many  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  greatly  interested  in  this  event  and 
have  promised  to  be  there.  You,  the  Polish  element  in  Chicago,  are  expected 
to  attend  in  large  numbers  to  inaugurate  the  first  Polish  -  Night  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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The  Polish  women  in  Chicago  who  possess  national  costumes  are  kindly  requested 
to  a"Ot)ear;  this  will  give  our  guests  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  these  beautiful  fashions.   The  best  way  to  reach  Mandel  Hall:   Use  the 
Jackson  Park  Elevated  Railroad  to  University  Ave.,  then  walk  a  short  distance 
to  57th  street.  Let  us  su-oport  this  affair  en  masse. 


Polish  Academic  Circle. 
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POUSH  UNIVERSirr  NIGHT 

The  Poles  and  their  etxstoms  are   strange  to  the  average  Americaii*  But  deep 
In  the  baclsgroimd  Ixirlcs  a  story  that  many  an  American  would  eagerly  he€ur« 
The  story  is  as  quaint  as  folklore,  vibrant  with  national  pride,  and  colorful 
as  the  dance  of  the  Poles*  These  Polish  dances,  whimsical  affairs  of  gaiety^ 
the  pleasemt  llazurlca,  the  delightful  Oberek  and  the  rythmic  Krakowiak,  reveal 
the  surging  and  spontaneous  Joy  that  is  the  heritage  of  every  Pole,  And  in  time 
of  trouble,  when  the  clouds  on  the  horizon  appeared  black  and  ominous,  when  ene-> 
mies  everywhere  threatened  Poland,  they  sought  the  consolation  of  God,  in  whom 
they  have  implicit  faith,  and  the  courage  of  their  leaders,  who  they  believed 
were  Heaven* s  gift* 

The  story  of  a  nation  is  its  culture;  this  story  of  a  nation  practically  un- 
known to  the  average  American,  will  be  presented  by  the  Polish  group  in 
the  International  Students  Club  tonight  at  7  P**M*  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Eally 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  group  program  has  been  arranged  so  that  the 
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American  public  may  have  a  concise  view  of  Polish  culture  and  tradition. 
The  proceeds  of  this  night  v;ill  ^^o  toward  the  fund  of  the  Living  Memorial  or  the 
Kosciuszko  foundation. 
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ATTSNTIOK  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Anthooy  Czameckl^  collector  of  customs,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  high  school  students  and  graduates  and  their  parents  tomorrow  afternoon  at 
the  Polish  Unions  Hall,  Milwaukee  Ave.,  and  Augusta  St.  The  meeting  will  begin  at 
2:30  P«M.  The  Polish  University  Club  has  called  this  rally  to  induce  young  men  and 
women  of  Polish  descent  to  attend  a  college  or  a  tiniversity* 

Miss  Emily  Napieralski,  president  of  Polish  Welfare-Assn.  Stanislaus  Godsih,  general 
secretary  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union,  Mr.  Thomas  Pawlowski,  president  of  the 
Polish  University  club  will  also  spesUc.  Important  announcements  as  to  scholarships, 
loans,  and  other  student  aids  will  be  made.  Members  of  the  club  who  are  studying  at 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  to  inform  guests 
about  their  schools.  They  will  also  assist  students  in  arranging  courses,  and  give 
other  valuable  advice* 

Marion  Rozycki  Jr.  and  his  merry  Illinoisans  will  enliven  the  program  with  dance  and 

classical  music,  and  college  songs  including  Polish  numbers*  The  Polish  University 

Club  is  a  young  organization,  whjch  started  with  less  than  twenty  members  in  January 

of  1927,  its  roster  now  has  more  than  115  names.  The  membership  consists  of  students 

and  graduates  of  colleges,  professional  schools  and  universities  as  well  as  professinal 
men* 
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a::^-.ICA."  SCHOCLS  (Editorial) 

•7e  invest i.^^-atcd  attentively  the  deliberations  in  Chicago  of  American 
pedagoccues.  We  havt^  studied  thoroughly  their  decrees  expressed  in 
resolutions,  -ind  v/e  became  convinced  that  the  pedagogues  over  here,  v/ith 
few  exceptions,  belong  in  a  class  with  r^eople  who  are  thoughtless  and 
\7ho  have  a  very  narrov;  outlook  on  the  world  and  community  life. 

.'^e  will  not  dv/ell  on  the  individual  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
assembly  about  the  pedagodical  body  fro:-:  ^il^.OGt  every  state  of  the 
large  American  Union,  because  this  would  take  up  too  much  s-oace  in 
our  nev;spaper,  and  too  much  tine,  but  we  will  limit  ourselves  only 
to  a  few  fundamental  points  of  the  resolution  of  the  assembly. 

Above  all,  the  argument  that  the  federal  government  ought  to  expend 
large  sums  from  its  income  urjon  the  schools,  but  should  have  no  control 
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over  theia,  because  this  is  supposed  to  be  contrary  tc  "souiid  political 
and  educ-  tional  orinciples, "  se*rms  ridiculous  and  very  narrow  to  us. 

The  resolution  of  this  a,ssembly  of  peda,^Or^es  says  thfit  the  state  and 
not  the  Union,  should  constitute  the  school  unit  for  school  assessments 
and  supervision  over  schools  in  re^^jard  to  equalizinj^  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  school  level  ia  the  whole  state. 

Herein  lies  the  particular  reason  for  the  low  level  of  the  American  schools. 
Throuirm  the  bre?,tking  away  of  schools  fro':-  the  control  of  federal  authorities; 
through  the  lack  of  a  federal  deoart.nent  of  education,  for  all  states,  rises 
a  chaos  in.  the  general  Americr^n.   This  education  arises  because  schools  are 
bein^-^-  used  universally  for  lev/  political  purposes,  and  because  at  the  head 
of  schools  stand  persons  with  low  pedagogical  qualifications.  There  are 
persons  becoming  supervisors  of  schools  who  are  not  pedagogues,  but  ward 
politicians.   In  every  state,  and  even  in  the  cities  there  are  different 
school  requirements.   The  teachers  are  b.-^dly  rewarded  and  very  often  too 
low  qualifications  are  demanded  from  them. 
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All  of  this,    taken  to.^ether,    lov/er?   the   moral   level  of  the   entire  American 
nation.      It   kills  youth  in   the   school,    the   love  cf  beautiful   ideals  and, 
'vvith  every  year,    it    increases   the  n^omher  of  bandits   o.aCi  crir.iiaals   of  :ill 
kinds.      If   the  hi,shest   control  of  the  Americ-^n   schools  woull  not   belong- 
to   the  T;ard  and   st' te  politicians,    but    to   the   federa,l   government,    there 
would   not  be  a^ny  such   scand-  louis   cases   as   one  v/hich  har^pened,    for   exa.m-ole, 
in   Chicav^^c,    v/here   a  jud.::e    sentenced   the  vhole   school   board   to   jail.      The 
/governor  rnrdoned    it,    and  another  judge   •'^•bolished   the   edict   of  the   governor. 


If   the  federal  government  hr<i.  control  over  the    scliools,    it  ^70uld   institute 
an  equal  censcrshi'^   in  all   the   schools  of  all   the   states;    it  ^vould   remove 
party  and  ward   oolitic^   from  the   schools  and  brin.^  them  up  to   the   level 
of  Euror^ean   school:..      To    this   day,    Europe   does   not    recor^^nize   Am.erican   school 
diplomas,    and  v/hat    is  v/orse,    they  r>re  not   reco^;^ni2ed    individually  even  by 
the  American   states,    because  a  school  diploma  from  one   state  has  not    the 
oroper  value   in  another. 
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For  ex-ample,    a  ;ohy?ician  who   received  his  diploma,   in   r.  collerTr:   or 
university  in  Illinois  h.ns   to   tai:e  another  examination   if  he  wants   to 
start  a  "orofessionrO.  -ornctice   in  the    state  of  Michic;:an. 

The   deliberating^  •oeda^^Ofpj.eo    in  Chicago,    v/ho  have  broadly  d^^elt  upon 
the   therne  of  school  refor-:',   have  rriven  an  accurate   examination  of  their 

*  * — ft 

thoughtless  and  narrow  outlook  on  the  national  education. 
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SOCIETY  AT  HOLY  TRUSTY  RJ^ISH  FOSTERS  EDUCATION 

Every  Pole  in  the  city  of  Chicago  ought  to  belong  to  the  Society  of  jilduca- 
tional  Assistance.  There  is  no  discrimination  as  to  age.  Both  young  and 
old  are  welcomed*  The  aiin  of  this  society  is  to  give  assistance  to  those 
deserving  students  who  are  unable  to  continue  their  education  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  something  among  the  Polish  people  in 
America,  it  is  sufficient  higt  school  and  college  training.  Little  do  they 
realize  that  training  in  secondary  schools  and  universities  will  not  only 
bring  them  moral  and  material  gain  but  recognition  among  other  nationalities • 

Let  us  all  take  an  active  part  in  this  organization  by  signing  up  today.  In 
this  respect,  we  will,  at  least,  be  able  to  play  a  part  in  assisting  our 
youth  to  obtain  higher  educational  training. 

Every  Polish  individual  and  organization  can  belong  to  the  Society  of  Education- 
al Assistance.  The  entrance  fee  to  this  organization  is  one  dollar.  This 
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also  applies  to  the  one  dollar  annual  dues.  Those  that  ;vish  to  pay  more  are 
requested  to  do  so.  The  next  meet ins  of  this  society  will  be  lionday,  Dec.  18, 
at  7:30  P.M.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  tlB  old  school  building  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  parish. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  members  of  this  organization  but  cannot  attend  the 
meeting  may  do  so  by  sending  their  dollars  to  the  secretary  of  the  society,  or 
by  going  in  person  to  the  headquarters  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  any  time 
before  9:00  P.  I!. 

No  better  Christmas  gift  could  be  given  to  some  of  our  Polish  youth  than  a 
membership  in  this  organization. 

V7.  Perlov;ski,  president  pro  tempore;  Albert  J.  Danisch,  secretary  pro  tempore; 
1025  Milwaukee  Avenue. 
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I  h  /THE  l.^SEL  FOR/oommu.imiOli   SCHOCI^ 

Under  the  initative  of  Edv:in  G.  Cooley,  principal  of  Continuation  schools, 
a  group  of  pro.idnent  Polish  leaders  attendee  a  speciL.1  lueeting  on  Lecember  9. 
Those  v;ho  attenaed  tne  session  at  the  bureau  of  rtiblic  Schools  v.ere  as 
follows:  lii^aes   ....  Sidetanka,  iv.a£:dalene  ..llewska,  Leokadja  Zieliiiska,  ",;. 
Kuflev.ska,  L.  Kadov;,  Irene  Koralev.sjta,  x-.  Dyniev.icz,  Ar;nes  iQavdtter,  II. 
Uazur^devdcz,  P.  ZdanovvSKa,  Bertha  ^^ritsch,  .^ary  Paczynska,  Z^   S.  Obarska, 
jl.   Sadovvska,  ii.   Podbielska,  VJ.  Chodzinska,  jrearl  Stranc,  and  littomey  F.   P. 
Danisch. 

The  purpose  of  this  Lieeting  v^as  to  set  up  plans  for  the  proper  care  of 
children  betv.-een  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  v.ho  are  employed.  This   -  ^ 
action  has  been  taken  because  the  nev:  State  law  provides  that  children     f^' 
beti/.een  the  ages  ..aentioned  .r.ust  attend  an  eight  hour  school  session  once  a 
week  in  public  schools. 

In  the  Continuation  Schools  no^N   operating  in  Chicago  over  forty  per  cent  of 
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the  students  are  of  Polish  extraction.  Because  of  this  large  nuirxber, 
it  v.as  deemed  by  the  Polish  lec.aers  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  society 
to  see  tnat  "cney  are  aaecuately  taken  care  of.  as  it  happens  i.aany  tiiues, 
tnere  are  e^aplo^^rs  v.ho  are  af^ainst  this  l.v. ,  and  as  a  consequence,  they  do 
not  pay  the  ;ainors  in  their  auploy  for  the  day  at  school.  This  Polish 
delectation  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  liind  of  treat-aei^t  on  tiie  part  of 
employers  raust  be  stopped  ii-uiiediately. 

They  also  believe  that  tae  present  nu^.iber  of  Gontinuo.tion  Schools — three  in 
nu:.iber — is  not  sufficient  to  handle  all  tne  children  that  are  ei..ployed, 
therefore,  they  urge  the  builaing  of  new  schools  to  acco:rj:iodate  the  increas- 
ing nu.aber  of  chilcren  thot  are  beiiio  e-iployed  in  inaustry. 

x^fter  a  nu:.iber  of  meotings  arranged  by  the  outstanding  Polish  people,  it  v.as 
decided  to  forii  a  group.  This  was  agreed  upon,  ihe  Citizens  Continuation 
School  Coiii -ittee  was  its  outco  le.   Its  ains  are;  to  taue  interest  in  the 
present  schools  that  ofrer  training  to  children  einployed  in  ixidustry  between/^ 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  to  urge  the  building  of  such  schools  : 
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throughout  the  State  of  Illinois  in  order  that  they  may  lueet  the  ever- 
increasing  nuiuber  of  children.  The^e  sciiools  v.ill  in  no  v.ay  conflict 

vdth  the  parochial  schoolo,  for  they  will  be  pri.narily  concerned  lath  the 

enployed  children  of  the  city. 

It  v.as  agreed  to  contact  all  clubs  and  groups  of  every  nationality  in  the  city 
to  support  this  iiioveinent,  after  all  it  co..cerns  every  nationality  in  the  city 
of  Cnicago. 

V.lien  this  Society  v;as  organized,  ^s.  ^lary  5;.iietanka  was  elected  chairiiian,  and 
F.  P.  Danisch  was  cnosen  secretary,  lanes  Hedi.ig  bmulska,  president;  r. 
D^miev.icz,  secretary;  .  .  Caodzinsica,  r^.   S.  Obarska,  M.  Paczynska,  M.  Ivlilewska, 
and  L.  Kadov.,  became  members  of  the  organizing  coLiiidttee. 


general  .leeting  v.ill  be  held  Janucj:y  4,  1922  at  2  £.   M.  The  organizing 
conimittee  v.ill  convene  on  Dece::.ber  29  at  the  home  of  x^s.  bmuiska.  This 
meeting  will  be  held  during  the  afternoon. 
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COSTLY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

fteny  people  think  that  in  spite  of  the  very  low  pay  received  by  our  school  teachers, 
and  of  the  DOor  equipment  in  our  schools,  the  upkeeT)  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  colleges  is  our  greatest  burden.  Even  people  who  are  well  informed 
share  these  false  convictions.  Not  so  long  ago,  a  prominent  university  professor 
made  the  statement  that  the  maintainance  of  State  Universities  will  bankrupt  some 
of  the  States.  In  the  meantime  what  do  the  facts  tell?  What  oxe  school  expenses 
in  comparison  with  other  items  either  public  or  private? 

In  the  year  of  1918,  the  United  States  spent  $762,259,154.00  for  elementary  and 
high  schools;  $20,414,689.00  for  normal  schools;  for  high  schools,  colleges, 
\iniversities,  technical  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning  public  and  private, 
$137, 055, 415 ,00.  Altogiether  the  United  States,  spent  $919,729,258  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  year  of  1918.  In  the  last  50  years,  that  is  from  1870  to  1920, 
expenses  for  all  schools  in  the  United  States,  public  and  private,  amounted  to 
$14,552,796,037,  or  more  than  fourteen  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  In  the  years 

preceding  1870,  the  cost  did  not  exceed  two  billion  dollars.  For  normal  schools, 
the  expenditure  was  $3,000,000,00  and  a  maximum  of  $150P00/)00  for  higher  education. 
The  total  sum  spent,  in  the  United  States  to  the  year  1920,  for  educational  purposes 
amounted  to  $16,645,000,000  or  seventeen  billion  in  rotind  figures. 
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This  sum  covers  completely  the  expenses  for  all  schools,  in  the  United  States  and 
includes  buildings,  lighting,  heating,  repairing,  salaries  of  professors  and  teachers 
and  th3  like.   In  the  year  of  1918,  expenses  for  educational  purposes,  amounted  to 
less  than  a  $1,000,000,000,   Statistics  for  the  year  of  1920  show  that  the  sum  of  $22^ 
700,000,000  was  spent  for  luxuires,  which  was  22  times  more  than  that  spent  for 
education  in  the  year  of  1918,  and  six  billion  dollars  more  than  for  education  during 
our  whole  history. 

Let  us  bring  out  some  of  these  figures  and  compare  them  with  those  spent  for 
education:  The  sum  spent  for  jewelry  is  $600,000,000,  or  $100,000000  more  than  all 
salaries  paid  to  elementary  and  hi^  school  teachers  in  that  year;  it  also  excee^i 
all  private  funds  and  donations  in  1918  for  the  upkeep  of  colleges  and  iiniversities. 
For  cigarettes  alone  we  spent  $800,000,000;  almost  as  much- as  for  public  and  private 
schooling.    In  the  year  of  1920,  $1,310,000,000  went  up  in  smoke  for  tobax:co  of 
all  kinds,  this  was  $3,000,000  more  than  the  expenditures  for  all  schools.  In  1918; 
and  five  times  more  than  the  salaries  of  all   professors  and  teachers  for  the  year  of 
1918,   If  all  users  of  tobacco  would  come  to  an  agreement  and  instead  of  three  cigars 
or  cigarettes,  would  smoke  only  two,  and  set  aside  all  the  money  saved  in  that  way, 
for  one  year,  and  donate  this  amount  to  schools,  salaries  of  professors  and  teachers 
would  be  increase  to  120^ 

The  upkeep  of  our  schools  should  not  be  a  burden,  because  we  spend  much  more  for 
luxuries* 
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TH3  LITERARY  TEST  IN  IIMIGRATION  LA1V 

The  average  social  v^orker  in  this  country  has  always  insisted  that  the 
"foreigner"  learn  the  American  language^  Methods  verging  upon  enforcement 
of  the  daily  use  of  the  language  by  the  "foreign  element"  have  failed  completely 
for  obvious  reasons*  Some  workers  yrill   have  it,  that  only  he  v/ho  speaks 
English  in  this  country  is  a  good  American.  The  Immigration  law  provides  for 
a  literary  test  and  well  might  this  test  be  considered  foolishf  since  many  a 
European  criminal  was  granted  admission  into  this  country  on  the  strength  of 
his  being  able  to  read  and  v/rite  very  fluentlyt  vfhile  the  honest  and  efficient 
immigrant  vms  denied  admission  because  of  his  lack  of  such  knowledge*  Poverty 
and  persecution  prohibited  (prevented)  the  honest  and  efficient  immigrant  from 
attending  school  even  in  his  ov/n  country*  He  lived  in  hope  that  the  new  land 
v/ould  offer  him  opportunity,  but  his  hopes  were  shattered  and  all  noble  eim- 
bition  lost  'by  an  unreasonable  literary  test*  A  thorough  understanding  of  the 
commandments  ol'  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  precepts  of  nature,  should  make  up 
for  the  liLerary  test*  The  illiterate  immigrant  practices  the  law  of  God  and 
the  precepts  of  nature  while  the  literate  European  criminal  practices  forgery 
and  makes  the  poor  illiterate  immigrant  his  prey*  '"hich  v/ould  you  rather  have 
in  this  country,  the  peace-loving,  honest  and  ambitious  but  illiterate,  im- 
migrant or  the  literate  Eurooean  criminal? 
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In  a  fev;  days  the  schools  v;ill  otien.     Our  youth  of  both  sexes,  refreshed 
by  the  reot^  durin-  their  surnner  vacation,  will  fill  onr  institution^::-  of 
learnin-^;  and  .cience  in  orc.er  to  continue  their  studies  and  absorb  as 
much  knov.ledr:e  as'oossible  so  necess-ry  for  their  lives. 


V.any  parents  do  not  endeavor  or  care  to  zend   their  children  to  high 
school.   Our  newcomers  have  'oeen   also  infected  witli  ".-old  f^ver,"'  or 
the  love  for  the  dollar.   Bein.;  shortsi;:;hted,  they  do  not  look  into 
the  future  of  their  chilaren;  neither  do  they  estinate  the  harm  done 
to  their  offsprin,t^  by  sendin-^:  then  to  work:  prematurely.  They  vaste 
their  talents\ana"abilitie-.  They  do  not  realize  that  hard  -hysical 
yrork  is  in/iurious  to  their  yo^onrj;  bodies,  ruining;  their  strength. 

Poles  have  such  a  small  number  of  men  occupyin.^-  hirifn  positions,  although 
our  iinmii-ration  dc^tes  back  more  t  -an  fifty  years  pxA   our  numher  is  quite 
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larre.   In  comp-risori  to  the  Jev.-ish  i  .:i,  rr-.tion  t'^-^-^t  i;^  Tter  and  smaller 
than  ours  in  the  United  States,  hov  does  our  i  .vT.iip'rrit ion  st'ind  in  a 
higher  education?   Let  ut:  l)e  fronk  i-in'A   -i.aniit  that  it  is  very  poor. 

T/hoever  hp.poened  to  attend  a  -jradiu-ition  at  ■i  hif/n  school  or  any  other 
institution  of  hi-her  learning'  in  a  larr'e  city  where  the  r;0"nulation  is 
mixed  or  vhoever  read  a  graduation  list  from  such  localit^r  aiust  h.ave 
noticed  how  s.nall  and  insirnif icant  was  the  number  of   Polish  --raduates 
'fron  high  schools  alone,  and  hov;  much  smaller  rmast  be  the  number  of 
g;raduates  from  still  hii^her  institutions,  such  as  colle.;;;e£  and  universi- 
ties, recruited  from.  Polish  irmi_?;ration. 

!--others  and  fathers!  fulfill  your  ^reat ,  important  and  sacred  duty  giving 
our  Polish  generation  a  higher  educition.   You  knov/  hov:   rnuch  hardship  and 
humiliation  you  had  to  suffer,  working  hard  for  the  support  of  your 
families,  v;ith  and  among  other  r^ces.   Save  your  children  from  that. 
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Learnin-*  pn.d  kno\7ledge  is  what  yo'or  children  need;  vfhat  they  v/ill  have 
leorne:i  "neither  water  shall  take  rv^ay  nor  fire  shall  h-urn,"  is  the  old 
saying.   The  youn.^  {generation  of  Polish  i."'ni^^';ration  should  .'^ret  as  m^ich 
ediTC  tion  as  oossible,  receivin;^^  l^aurels  in  the  fields  of  learning,  art 
and  science.   Its  s^^irit,  stren^:thened  by  our  regained  political  freedom, 
should  soar  to  ,^reat  ^"»ei  --hts.   Our  {^en^.ration  should  oecome  famous  and, 
due  to  its  Y/ork  p.nd  lenrnin.?:,  should  receive  a  procer  ^lace  in  a  nation 
conccsed  of  all  nationalities. 


wr 


V/e  should  alwavs  remenber  that  through  education  v;--^  .c^ain^^^d  our  freedom, 
but  tc  kee-o  that  freedom  ond  olace  the  Polish  nation  at  the  height  of 
^lory  and  power,  it  is  necessary  tc  continue  tr.at  education  and  spread 
it  v/ider  and  wider,  educ-  tin.^  ^nd   enli^^htening  lar^^er  and  la.r^q-er  masses. 
Then  v/e  shall  .-:ain  the  nrouer  recop^rnition  from  other  nations  nov:  lookim': 
down  on  as. 
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polish  and  other  slavic  d  ".leoiites 
atte:<d  school  board  iv:esting 

Delegates  of  various  Slavic  nations,  including  Polish,  were  present  at  yester- 
day*s  meeting  of  bhe  School  Board  held  in  the  Tribune  Building.  The  question 
raised  by  Anton  Czarnecki,  of  whether  or  not  the  name  of  the  Bismarck  School 
should  be  cheinged,  was  discussed. 


TO 


"CM 


Czarnecki,  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  v/as  the  first  to  speak  on  the  subject    t: 
of  v/hy  the  name  ''Bismarck'*  should  be  changed  to  something  more  appropriate.       ^ 
He  said  that  it  was  not  right  for  a  public  school  in  America  to  be  named  after 
the  ''Iron  Chancellor,*'  since  Bismarck  was  responsible  for  the  present  war; 
he  was  an  exponent  of  the  Prussian  militarism  against  which  the  United  States 
is  now  fighting. 

Others  to  speak  against  the  name  were:  Miss  Emily  Napieralski,  secretary 
general  of  the  Polish  -somen's  Alliance;  L!rs.  LI.  Sakowski,  a  director  of  the 
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V/omen's  Division  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance;  //•  Geringer,  publisher 
of  the  Bohemian  newspaper  Svornost;  and  J.  R.  Pallendech,  editor  of  the 
Serbian  paper.  Czarnecki  then  spoke  again,  demanding  that  Superintendent 
of  Schools  ShooTD  exT)ress  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  superintendent 
seemed  not  to  have  heard  these  v;ords,  for  he  loft  the  room.   ./hen  he  returned, 
he  nointed  out  that  the  name  "Bismarck^  -A-as  originally  given  v/ithout  asking 
his  advice,  and  so  he  was  being  unnecessarily  involved  in  this  argument. 
Thus  the  superintendent's  reply  was  evasive,  while  the  "solid  six"  of  the 
School  Board  decided  that  the  matter  had  not  been  discussed  enough  during 
the  past  year.  Cn  a  motion  by  the  chairman,  2dwin  S.  Davis,  further  dis- 
cussion was  Dostponed  until  the  next  meetinf'7.  It  should  be  added  here,  hov/-     ^ 
ever,  that  SuDerintendent  Shoop  admitted  that  the  name  "Bismarck"  is  not  at 
all  proper  for  a  school  here. 

Among  the  delegates  present  at  the  meeting,  besides  those  mentioned  above, 
were:  Casimir  Zychlinski,  president  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance; 
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F.  Szczerbowski ,  city  editor  of  Dziennik  Zwiazkovjy;  Stanislaus  Pitera, 
representing  the  Polish  ^^oman  Catholic  Union;  Thomas  Lasecki,  city  editor 
of  Dziennik  Chicagoski;  J.  F.  Smetanka,  representing  the  Bohemian  National 
Alliance;  Dr.  Anton  Biankini,  representing  the  Croatian  societies;  Charles 
Krasny,  representing  the  Bohemian  Falcons;  Joseph  Niemiec,  and  Stephen 
Ratkov/icz. 
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MOTEiEES:  ENROLL  YOUR  DAUGHTERS  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOIS  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

(Women* s  Page  Editorial) 

The  percentage  of  Polish  women  who  complete  courses  of  study  in  the  higher     J^ 
educational  institutions  is  fearfully  small.  For  every  hundred  girl  stu-       p 
dents  in  the  high  schools,  there  is  an  average  of  barely  one  Polish  girl; 
there  are  classes,  and  even  whole  schools,  without  a  single  Polish  girl 
enrolled.  At  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  example,  there  are  only  two 
Polish  young  women  among  the  students:  Miss  Esther  Kaczorowski,  nearing 
the  completion  of  her  studies,  and  Miss  Jean  Leszczynski,  a  freshman.  At       Ij^ 
the  Chicago  Medical  School,  Miss  Harriet  Narbut  completed  her  course  this 
year;  at  Northwestern,  Miss  Jablowski.  The  Narbut  family  in  general  de- 
serves particular  recognition,  because  it  serves  as  an  admirable  example  of 
how,  in  view  of  the  present  difficult  struggle  for  existence,  one^s  children 
can  be  educated  and  prepared  for  high  positions,  providing  there  is  a  little 
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good  will.  Having  four  daughters,  they  spared  no  efforts  to  give  each  a 
proper  education*  The  eldest.  Miss  Alexandra  Narbut,  has  been  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  for  several  years,  and  has  aided  her  younger  sisters  to 
obtain  positions  in  life  similar  to  hers.  LUss  Harriet,  mentioned  above, 
has  just  become  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  of  the  two  youngest,  who  have  just  ^ 
finished  high  school,  Helen  will  go  to  normal  school  and  become  a  teacher,  rj 
while  Sophia,  a  talented  dancer,  will  enroll  in  a  school  of  dancing.  I  take  -xs 
this  occasion  to  express  my  sincere  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Narbut  ^ 
and  Miss  Alexandra  for  such  truly  cultural  tendencies.  If  every  Polish  u^ 
family  understood  its  duties  to  the  younger  generation  in  the  same  way,  we  S 
would  now  be  occupying  a  high  position  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  according  to  the  school  records,  the  number  of  Polish  girls 
in  the  high  schools  of  Chicago  is  at  most  from  ten  to  fifteen  /bIoJ.     And  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  have  Polish  elementary  schools 
attended  by  from  one  to  four  thousand  children,  it  can  well  be  asked:  \Vhat 
is  the  cause  of  this  indifference  of  parents  to  the  future  of  their  children 
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when,  from  such  a  large  number  of  pupils,  barely  a  few  go  on  to  higher 
schools?  After  all,  it  is  well  kno^n  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  women 
doctors  and  chemists,  as  well  as  school  teachers,  and  that  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  an  increase  in  this  need  when  the  war  is  over. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fault  lies  chiefly  with  the  v.omen  editors  and 
journalists  who  did  not  Imow  how  properly  to  encourage  and  educate  mothers,      o 
so  that  they  would  not  begrudge  money  for  the  education  of  their  daughters.      ^ 
Tuition  fees  in  the  Chicago  schools  are  practically  nonexistent,  with  the        53 
exception  of  the  universities.  Even  books  are  given  without  charge  if  one       5* 
tries  to  arrange  it  so.  But  even  so,  what  do  these  small  costs,  as  well  as 
the  loss  of  the  wage  the  child  would  earn,  signify  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  qualified  teacher  or  chemist  earns  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  dollars 
per  month  in  her  first  year?  Let  the  coming  school  year  find  our  mothers  pre- 
pared and  enlightened  in  this  respect;  let  them  know  that  the  public  schools, 
or  even  the  high  schools,  do  not  give  the  youth  a  chance  to  secure  higher  or 
specialized  positions.   If  the  future  of  one»s  daughter  is  to  be  secured,  she 
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must  be  permitted  to  finish  high  school  and  then  be  sent  to  business  college 

or  normal  eohool,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  time  to  consider  the  matter 

thoroughly.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  committee  of  women  should  be  formed 

to  take  this  matter  energetically  in  hand  during  the  vacation  months,  so 

that,  next  term,  hundreds  instead  of  tens  of  girls  iwill  be  enrolled  in  the 

higher  institutions  of  learning.  This  committee  could  include  Miss  § 

Alexandra  Narbut,  and  such  other  persons  as  desire  to  work  for  a  good  cause 

— the  future  of  Polish  women.   •^The  future  of  the  polish/  nation  lies  in 

the  woman,"  said  Mme.  M.  Dulebianka.  c? 

The  editor  of  the  v;omen»s  Section  in  the  Alliance  papers  will  gladly  supply 
all  desired  information  on  this  subject  personally  during  her  office  hours, 
from  2  to  4  P.  M. ,  and  by  mail. 
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AViAY  VaTH  THE   KA.ISER»S  SPELLING  BOOK 

The  spelling  book  used  by  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  would  not  be  so  bad  if 
page  154,  where  the  Kaiser  is  praised,  were  torn  out  of  it. 

-a 

This  page  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  all  patriotic  Americans,  How  could  it  ^ 

be  otherwise?  A  man  vflio  bears  the  indelible  mark  of  a  professional  leader  ^: 

of  criminals  should  not  be  represented  in  textbooks  as  a  person  "clinging  to  U 

everything  that  is  clean,  brave,  and  good — a  person  of  outstanding,  upright  ^ 

character,"  etc.  £ 


Today  a  broom  is  needed  to  sweep  out  of  the  public  schools  not  only  this 
notorious  spelling  book  with  its  page  154,  but  also  those  who  have  introduced 
it  into  the  schools  and  who  are  trying  to  keep  it  there. 

Parenthetically  speaking,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  mention  that  in  1914,  140,000 
copies  of  this  book  were  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  education.  Fallacies  and  criminal  lies  appear  on  140,000  pages. 
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Polish  children,  if  you  have  one  of  these  spelling  books  at  home,  tear  off 
at  once  the  page  where  the  Kaiser  is  described  and  send  it  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  stating  that  you  do  not  want  this  moral  poison  to  be  fed  you  in 
the  schools. 

Away  with  the  Kaiser's  spelling  bookl  ^ 
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SILVER  ANNIVSRSARY  OF  ST.  3TANISMB  KDSTKA  COLLEGE 

A  solemn  festivity  was  held  on  February  10,  1915.  The  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka 
College  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence.  The  event  will, 
undoubtedly,  remain  a  pleasant  memory  to  all  the  participants  in  the  celebra- 
tion eind  to  the  alumni  of  the  school. 

The  jubilee  festivities  commenced  with  a  I'ass  in  St.  Stanislaus  Xostka^s  Church. 
The  Right  Reverend  Archbishop  J.  .'/eber,  officiated  at  the  High  l^ss,  assisted 
by  the  Reverend  Fathers  John  Sobieszczyk,  Alexander  Knitter,  V/illiam  Kasprzycki, 
A.  P.  Bocian,  and  John  Drzewiecki. 

The  espalier  was  formed  by  students  of  the  College.  Among  the  other  distinguished 
Church  dignitaries  the  following  were  noted:  The  Right  Reverend  Archbishop  James 
E.  g^uigley,  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  P.  Rhode,  the  Right  Reverend  Archbishop 
Messraer,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Edward  Kozlowski.  The  clergyman  last 
mentioned  delivered  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
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In  the  evening,  at  7:30  P.M.,  a  banquet  was  given,  organized  through  the  efforts 
of  the  alumni  association  of  the  College.  Among  the  prominent  guests  were  the 
following:  the  Honorable  Carter  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Liuldoon,  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  P.  Rhode,  Judge  Edmund  Jarecki,  Dr. 
Adam  Szwajkart,  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Pietrowicz.  Judge  E.  Jarecki  served  as  master  of  ^ 
ceremonies.  ^ 
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Dziennik  Zwlazkowy^  Nov.  30,  1914. 
POLISH  NATIONAL  AIXIAITCE  SCHOOL  EJCORPOPATED 


November  16,  1914,  at  10  A.  M.,  Judge  Prather,  presiding  over  the  county  court 
of  Crawford  County,  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  signed  the  charter  by  which 
the  Alliance  school  became  a  lawful  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  College. 

An  attempt  to  incorporate  on  the  strength  of  the  law  granting  the  privilege 
of  issuing  college  degrees  was  made  by  the  previous  board  of  directors  of  the 
Alliance,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful.  The  board  of  education,  follov/ing  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Nathan  Schaefer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  for  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  decided  this  time  to  try  to  incorporate  the  school  on 
the  basis  of  the  law  of  1874.  It  finally  succeeded  and  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  obtain  a  charter. 

The  present  board  of  education  on  coming  into  office  undertook  a  very  diffi- 
cult task;  the  mistakes  of  the  outgoing  board  had  antagonized  the  majority 
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of  the  Alliance  :  .embers  toward  the  school  board.  They  must  continue  to  battle 
with  a  v/hole  series  of  obstacles  in  order  to  correct  these  mistakes,  push 
school  matters  forward  in  the  right  direction,  and  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  disappointed  nembers  of  the  Alliance.  One  matter  to  be  dealt  with  was 
that  of  the  school  charter. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1912,  the  previously  appointed  school  board 
engaged  the  law  f  ir:a  of  Piekarski  and  Sypniewski  of  Pittsburgh  to  obtain  the 
school  charter.  This  fir^  undertook  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  college  v/hich 
would  grant  it  the  right  to  confer  college  degrees,  on  condition  that  the 
Alliance  school  would  confoim  to  the  law — that  is,  would  engage  an  adequate 
faculty,  would  accept  the  prescribed  curriculum,  v/ould  assure  itself  of  a  steady 
income,  and  would  secure  appropriate  students. 

This  firm  had  set  the  price  for  obtaining  such  a  charter  at  three  thousand 
dollars.  Nevertheless  in  May  of  1912  at  the  convention  of  the  school  commission 
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protested  against  entering  into  an  agrearaent  with  said  law  firm  assertiig  that 
such  a  charter  could  be  obtained  for  two  hundred  dollars,  or  at  nost  several 
hundred  dollars.  On  the  recommendation  of  this  commission  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  former  administrative  board,  a  contract  with  Attorney  T*  Butkiewicz  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  was  signed  on  June  27,  1912,  by  which  he  undertook 
to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  school  for  one  thousand  dollars •  This  matter  was 
pending  when  the  school  was  opened  in  September  of  1912*  It  was  found  that 
there  were  no  students  for  college  courses.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  had 
enrolled  were  scarcely  prepared  to  enter  the  first  year  higih  school  classes- 
many  were  not  even  adequately  prepared  for  these.  Therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  open  grammar  and  hi^  school  classes  instead  of  college  classes. 

IVhen  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Education  sent  an  investigating  committee  to 
the  Alliance  school,  this  committee  observed  at  once  that  there  could  be  no 
thou^t  of  a  college  here  at  present  and  that  this  school  could  at  this  time 
be  only  a  hi^  school.  This  committee  praised  the  organizational  work  of  the 
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school  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  excellent. 

Since  thei^  could  be  no  thought  of  a  college  at  the  moment,  because  students 
adequately  prepared  for  college  courses  had  not  enrolled,  the  College  and 
University  Board  at  Harrisburg  (capitol  of  Pennsylvania)  announced  its  opinion, 
based  on  the  report  of  this  committee,  that  an  application  for  a  college 
charter  should  not  be  submitted  until  college  courses  v;ere  actually  being  con- 
ducted at  the  Alliance  school. 

The  matter  of  the  charter  has  become  important  at  the  present  time  only  .in 
that  the  law  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  does  not  permit  any  corporation  ivhich 
has  not  obtained  a  charter  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  possess  real 
estate  within  this  state. 

Since  the  Polish  National  Alliance  has  a  charter  from  the  state  of  Illinois, 
and  only  a  license — that  is,  permission  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  this  state — 
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from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  revealed  during  the  purchase  of  Vanadium 
^translator's  note:  the  name  of  the  estate  i^ich  was  purchased  for  the  schooj/ 
that  the  title  to  the  estate  could  temporarily  be  entered  in  the  name  of  a 
trustee  until  the  time  when  the  school  corporation  obtains  a  Pennsylvania  char- 
ter« 

The  central  board  of  directors  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  elected  as  trus- 
tee its  former  president,  Mr.  M.  B.  Steczynski,  who  is  the  present  administra- 
tor of  the  Alliance  school.  Mr.  Steczynski;  on  his  part,  by  submitting  the 
declaration  usual  in  such  cases,  surrendered  a3JL  his  claims  to  ownership  of 
the  school  estate  in  favor  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 

The  present  school  board  at  its  meeting  in  April  of  the  present  year  Jjsi^ 
altered  its  contract  with  Attorney  Thomas  Butkiewicz  in' such  a  way  that  he 
was  paid  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  previous  work,  authorized  by  the  former 
school  authorities,  and  was  engaged  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the 
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ordinary  incorporation  of  the  Alliance  school  at  a  fee  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
payable  on  receipt  of  the  charter. 

The  incorporation  as  a  college  was  successfully  accomplished  and  the  school 
property  will  be  transferred  within  the  next  few  days  to  the  school  corpora- 
tion, under  the  name  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  College. 

The  charter  states  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  are 
the  owners  of  the  school  and  that  the  school  commission  represents  them  and 
has  the  authority  to  elect  the  board  of  trustees.  The  school  commission  is 
to  be  composed  of  the  entire  advisory  board  and  the  entire  central  board  of 
directors  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  to  be  ccxnposed  of  nine  members,  of  whom  one  third  will 
be  e.locted  after  each  convention  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance — that  is,  after 
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each  Alliance  convention  three  will  be  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

With  this  system  there  will  be  a  certain  continuity  of  control  over  the  Alli- 
ance school,  which  is  a  necessity  since  all  abrupt  changes  in  school  boards 
have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  schools. 

The  charter  recognizes  the  present  school  board  as  the  first  board  of  trustees 
elected  by  the  present  school  comiaission  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 

For  the  press  committee  of 
board  of  education  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance 
R.  S.  Abczynski,  Secretary 
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]\:ORALITY 

The  most  intelligent  element  in  Polish  women's  circles  have  begun  agitation 
and  propaganda  in  order  to  clean  up  immorality  among  the  Poles  in  Chicago. 
As  a  result  of  this  action,  a  petition  was  sent  to  idiss  Young,  superintendent 
of  schools,  asking  her  to  include  the  teaching  of  morality  in  the  school 
curriculum.  Teachers  and  representatives  of  educational  institutions  are 
complaining  more  and  more  about  this  deficiency  in  the  curriculum. 
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III  A 

IV  BUILDING  FOR  POLISH  COLLEGE  WILL  BE  HJRCHASED 
Contract  to  Be  Signed  Today  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pennsylvania. 

Dziennik  Zwlazkowy  received  a  telegram  today  from  ^Ir.  M.  B*  Steczjmski,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  bearing  the 
good  news  for  all  the  members  of  the  Alliance  that  at  the  special  convention 
of  the  Advisory  Board,  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  School  Commission, 
held  in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pennsylvania,  it  was  voted  to  purchase  a  'splendid 
building  known  as  the  Vanadium  Hotel,  vdiich  is  appropriate  for  the  Alliance's 
College  as  well  as  for  a  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Crippled. 

After  having  inspected  the  property,  the  members  attending  the  convention 
threw  aside  all  prejudices  and  unanimously  voted  to  purchase  the  building, 
together  with  its  two- hundred-acre  grounds.  The  contract  of  purchase  is  to 
be  signed  today. 

Representatives  of  the  Polish  press  present  at  the  convention  voted  to  support 
the  school  zealously  and,  to  make  a  beginning  themselves,  voted  $1,500  for 
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IV  scholarships  for  the  first  six  ]5oor  students  vdio  will  attend  the 
Alliance  ♦s  College*  Other  matters  which  are  to  be  settled  at  this 

convention  will  be  ibaken  up  today* 

This  is  an  epochal  fact  in  the  life  of  our  national  oiiganization;  it  will 
gladden  the  heeort  of  every  true  member  of  the  Alliance. 

Details  will  be  given  in  the  following  issues  of  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  and  the 
weekly  Zgoda. 
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saiD  Yoin  cniLDRiiirj  to  school 

The  time  for  opening  the  schools  is  rapidly  approaching.  In  a  few  days 
they  v;ill  be  wide  open  to  youth  desiring  learning.  It  is  the  proper  time 
to  prer.,are  children  for  school,  no  time  should  be  lo-.t. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  Polen  to  think  seriously  about  our  children's  ed- 
ucation. 

Many  parents  think  that  a  gra^nmar  school  education  is  good  enough  for  a 
child  fourteen  years  old,  and  that  it  is  old  enou.^h  to  go  to  v/ork  at  that 
age.  Unfortunately,  many  fathers  think  thit  an  elementary  education  is 
sufficient  for  their  children,  because  that  is  all  the  education  they,  the 
fathers  themselves,  ever  had. 

Besides,  the  father  is  not  going  to  support  his  children  all  his  life. 

Listen,  honorable  father I  V/ould  you  not  be  grateful  to  your  parents  if  they 
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had  helped  you   to  ^,et   a  ^ood  education,  a  profession  or  a  trade?  VJould 
you  not  bless  them  today  for  such  generosity,  for  their  endeavor  to  se- 
cure for  you  a  better  future?  Today  you  are  a  coimion  'vorkingman  selling 
your  energy  and  health  for  a  ^ery  smill  co^ipensaticn,  because  ^/ou  have 
qualification  that  v/ould  entitle  you  to  a  better  position.  You  are 
Qualified  to  handle  only  a  "oick,  a  shovel,  or  a  harjner.  As  long  as  you  are 
healthy  and  fit  to  work  you  are  good,  but  as  soon  as  you  lack  these 
qualifications  you  are  considered  inefficient  and  will  be  replaced  by 
another  workingman;  and  you  will  not  be  asked  whether  your  future  is  assured 
or  not. 


Your  parents,  honorable  father,  would  have  equipped  you  v/ith  a  better  ed- 
ucation, had  they  been  in  better  financial  circu^T^stances.   They  did  not 
provide  you  v:ith  a  good  education,  profession  or  trade  because  they  could 
not  afford  it. 


You,  honorable  father,  live  now  in  .'\merica  and  conditions  here  are  nuch 
better.   If  you  care  to  ::ive  your  children  a  better  education  than  you 
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have  received  yourself,  you  can  do  so.  -'^i^^h  school  is  absolutely  free.  The 
school  books  are  supplied,  if  the  parents  are  poor. 

All  th:it  is  necessary  is  sood  v/ill  and  a  little  sacrifice. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Jev;s.  iilvory  Jew,  even  a  very  oor  one,  tries  by 
all  means  to  educate  his  children.  High  schools,  colle-'es  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  filled  v;ith  Jews,  and  this  is  the  re  ..son  v/hy  they  have 
such  strong  influence  in  this  country. 


Let  us  look  around  and  co:T:)are  our  positions  with  that  of  the  Jews.  .Jhat  high 
positions  do  we  occupy?  -^liere  is  our  coTTiiuerce?  There  are  nore  Poles  in  America 
than  Jev/s;  but  what  have  v/e  acconplished?  One  may  say  that  vie   could  not 
accomplish  anything,  because  v;hen  v;e  came  to  this  country  we  v;ere  poor.  This 
is  quite  true,  but  the  Jews  vere  also  iDoor  when  they  arrived. 


Only  one  generation  was  necessary  for  Jev/s  in  /viae :'ica  to  create  an  intelligent 
class,   /ie  Poles  had  the  same  chance,  but  vie   did  not  take  advanta:;:e  of  it. 
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Let  us  av.^ke  and  avail  ourselves  of  an  opportunity  v/Iiich  is  rightfully  ours. 

Let  us  send  our  children  to  school,  and  make  good,  intellif^ent  citizens  out 
of  them,  then  v;e  shall  benefit  greatly  not  only  our  generation,  but  also  the 
whole  Polish  n-ition. 

The  schools  v;ill  op^n  soon.   Vfcoever  ha3  a  child,  a  graduate  of  n^^nmar 
school,  should  send  it  to  a  high  school.  Do  not  delay,  this  ic  the  proper 
time. 

VJe  should  give  our  children  a  good  education,  as  high  as  "oossible.  .'e 
should  use  all  possible  mean^,  even  deny   ourselves,  for  the  good  of  our  fu- 
ture, our  young  generati .n,  our  nation,   .mything  you  do  for  your  children 
will  benefit  you  also^  Your  children  will  appreciate  it  and  will  '  e  grate- 
ful to  you.   xour  old  age  v:ill  be  plea'">aht,  not  bitter.   The  whole  nation 
will  be  grateful  to  you,  for  you  v/ill  help,  to  build  the  nution.  To  schooll 
All  who  can  do  so  should  .^o  to  school. 
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^/SVening  sckcols/ 

(Editorial) 

The  evening  schools  in  Chicago  will  begin  on  Llonday,  October  10.  Cur 
fellov/  Poles  should  benefit  from  this  opportunity.  This  pertains  not  only 
to  the  younger  set,  who  should  strive  to  complete  their  studies,  but  to  the 
elders,  as  v/ell,  who  wish  to  become  adept  in  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
v/hich  is  so  necessary  in  this  country.  V/e  find  from  the  reports  issued  by 
Llr.  Roberts,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Chicago, 
that  the  increase  of  students  in  evening  schools  will  be  unusual  this  year; 
thus  far  6,153  have  enrolled,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  approximately 
20,000  people  will  take  courses  in  the  evening  schools.  The  greatest 
number  of  students  have  enrolled  in  Lane  Technical  Higji  School,  where  950 
have  applied  for  courses  in  manual  arts. 

These  schools  will  be  opened  for  four  days  a  week  instead  of  five  as  has 
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been  the  practice  heretofore.  Evidently  either  lack  of  funds  or  the 
desire  to  economize  plays  a  role  here.  Rumors  have  it  that  an  evening 
school  is  to  be  opened  at  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  v/here  courses  in  the  English 
language  are  to  be  given.  The  teachers  here  v;ill  be  young  Poles.  Polish 
teachers  v/ill  also  be  assigned  to  public  schools  v/here  an  adequate  number 
of  Poles  desire  to  take  courses.  This  depends  upon  our  people  themselves. 
The  only  thing  necessary  is  good  v/ill  on  our  part;  the  portals  are  open  to 
those  desiring  knowledge. 
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;    The  school  is  an  institution  about  vrhioh  we  can  vrrite  and  discuss 
oontinuedly*  It  constitutes  a  never  exhausted  subject  for  pedagogues* 
psychologists t  medics f  historians  sind  critics t  because  it  is  the  main 
source  cmd  foundation  of  our  national  life* 

»■'* 

As  is  the  school t  so  is  the  nation;  or  the  nation  is  Just  like  its 
school  •  that  is  -  the  eyes  of  all  of  us  are  turned  towards  it  and  it 
constitutes  a  subject  of  general  interest. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  a  long  description  of  our  parochial 
or  public  schools 9  but  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  certain  school 
problem  about  which  we  also  should  start  to  think# 

'  .  /  In  our  numerous  settlements  we  have  magnificent  school  buildings 
in  whichf  besides  the  elementary  educationt  trades  can  also  be  taught t 
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as   it  is  in  Franoe^  Germany  t  Switzerland  $  Sweden  and  i\merioa»  Those  schools 
are  considered  a  very  important  factor  in  the  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment t  and  constitute  means  to  livelihood* 

Trade  schools  develop  energy  in  the  highest  degree;  they  educate  the 
aesthetic  sensCf  teach  systematic  workt  the  value  of  timet  and  inspire 
ambition* 

Our  youth  leave  school  too  soon  and   start  working  too  early  in  factories t 
doing  the  lowest  kind  of  work  and  receiving  very  little  for  their  work,with 
no  chance  for  advancement* 

.  ^  .     If  our  schools  in  large  cities  would  teach  trades*  our  young  men  would 
be  able  to  secure  positions  as  foremeni  which  is  jvery  important  today  in 
America*  The  foremen  hire  and.  discharge  men  in  factories;  they  keep  those 
whom  they  like  and  make  it  easier  for  them*  Majtiy  of  them*  as  you  know, 
discriminate  against  Polish  workers*  They  tease  and  annoy  our  workers* 
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A  young  man  who  has  experience  in  any  trade  has  a  better  chance  and 
is  not  obliged  to  be  a  slave  of  emy  foreman.  As  a  proof ,  we  submit  the 
following  case: 

A  certain  young  Polish  mechanic t  well  acquainted  with  American 
mechanical  techniquCf  applied  for  a  position  to  the  owner  of  the'  factoryt 
from  "irtiom  he  secured  an  order  for  a  position*  The  foreman  of  the  shop 
gave  him  a  suspicious  look,  took  the  slip  of  paper  from  him  and  sent 
him  to  the  corner*  The  young  man,  very  much  humiliated,  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  started  to  work,  disregarding  humiliation*  After  a  few  days, 
a  foreman, seeing  that  the  young  man  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  him, 
told  him  to  go  home*  A  little  Trtiile  later  the  owner  of  the  shop  happened 
to  be  in  the  shop  and  asked  the  foreman  about  the  young  man*  The  foreman, 
without  even  thinking,  replied  that  the  young  man  was  no  good  end  that 
he  had  let  him  go*  The  owner  did  not  believe  the  story  told  him  by  the 
foremcm*  Returning  to  the  office,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  young 
man  who  had  been  discharged  by  the  foreman* 
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After  a  short  oonferenoef  the  owner  took  the  young  man  baok  to  the 
factory  and  instructed  the  foreman  not  to  discharge  that  young  man  any 
more*  You  can  imagine  how  the  young  man  felt*  Howevert  this  condition 
did  not  last  very  long*  Today  the  young  mant  who  was  discharged  for  being 
no  goodf  is  a  foreman  in  that  fewtory  and  a  first  hand  of  the  owner*  Right 
now  that  firm  employs  many  workers  of  Polish  nationality* 

The  foregoing  story  is  related  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  owners  themselves  do  not  discriminate  against  Polish  employees  if  they 
distinguish  themselves  by  possessing  some  ability*  At  present  there  is 
plenty  of  so-called  man  power  or  common  laborers t  but  there  is  a  shortage 
of  so-called  skilled  labor*  n 


If  our  schools  would  teach  ell  kinds  of  trades  and  supply  factories 
with  skilled  workers t  we  would  undoubtedly  profit  materially  and  morally* 

TOiile  it  is  true  that  such  a  school  is  a  very  expensive  propositiont 
it  is  also  true  that  in  the  end  it  would  pay  for  itself  for  the  parents. 
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and  later  on  pupils  themselves  would  pay  for  it* 

Graduates  of  suoh  sohools  are  not  obliged  to  look  for  eraploj/ment, 
for  the  manuf cujturers  themselves  yrill  look  for  them  ajid  offer  them 
positions*  Perhaps t  instead  of  building  more  colleges  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  build  more  trade  sohools t  especially  in  large  cities*  Also 
those  parochial  schools  which  have  plenty  of  space  emd  funds  should 
teach  trades* 
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IV  Dziennlk  Zwiazkowy,   Oct.   1,   1910. 

NOTICE  FROM  TIffi  COUalTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  IHE 

POLISH  NATION/IL  ALLIANCE 

The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  has  decided  to 
give  public  notice  that  those  endeavoring  to  obtain  stipends  (financial 
aid  to  needy  students)  on  a  non-interest-bearing  basis  should  present  their 
applications  not  later  than  November  1,  1910. 

The  application  must  be  duly  filed,  written  on  a  proper  form,  and  accompanied 
by  an  agreement  form.  Candidates  making  ap^olications  for  such  loans  should 
address  their  intentions  to  the  undersigned.   It  is  also  requested  that 
printed  programs  of  the  schools  attended  by  the  applicants  be  enclosed  at 
the  time  of  making  application. 

(Signed)  Romuald  Piatkowski,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
•  Education 


( 
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I  C  Dzlennik  Zwiazkov/y,  Sept.  20,  1910. 

LOCAL  InTEWS 

The  following  letter  v/as  forwarded  to  the  Polish  nev/spaper,  Dziennik 
Zwi'Azkowy.  The  framers  of  this  statement  v/ere  the  Polish  students  attend- 
ing the  State  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  .^^bor,  Michigan. 

"Attention  Students! 

**Students  intending  to  participate  in  higher  education  should  take  the  vari- 
ous qualities  of  Michigan  University  into  consideration.  The  school  excels 
in  the  departments  of  law,  raedicine,  dentistry,  liberal  arts  and  forestr:^. 
The  University  of  l-lichigan  is  becoming  the  center  of  Polish  students  in 
America.  There  are  tv^enty  Poles  now  attending  that  institution.  The  un- 
dersigned will  gladly  give  any  further  information  concerning  same. 

"Professor  S.  Zwierzchowski ,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 

Mr.  Arthur  Koscinski,  Detroit,  Michigan,  . 

¥jr.   S.   V/alkowiak,  Duluth,  Minn."  i£r' 

\\c  ^■''  ■^'.  5 
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I  C  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy,  Sept.  20,  1910. 

Additional  laention  is  also  made  by  the  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  fot   the  fact/  that 
there  are  several  sons  of  members  of  the  Polish  ..National  Alliance  now  attending 
the  University  of  Michigan.  These  are  students  receiving  financial  aid  from 
the  Alliance.  They  make  great  progress  in  their  studies  and  leave  this  univer- 
sity as  accomplished  people.  The  educational  department  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  in  disbursing  the  stipends,  favors  this  university  because  it  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  Lfeiny  Polish  students  have  already  completed 
their  courses  at  this  educational  institution  and  are  nov/  occupying  important 
civic  positions  and  public  offices. 


t 
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Dziennik  3wiazko\vy,   Sept.   19,   19] 0* 
^G/iRDIMG  TH3  NUI^ffiER  OF  POLISH  CHILDRa\^  UnI  SCEOOI/ 

(Editorial) 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Polish  newspaper,  Dziennik  Zwiazkovfy,  a  census  of 
Chicago* £  school  children  v;as  made  public.  According  to  this  list,  there 
were  94,432  Polish  children  in  this  city.  They  occupy  third  place  on  the 
list  in  proportion  to  the  children  of  various  nationalities.  Some  may  be 
of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  actual  number  of  children  bom  of  Polish 
parents,  and  that  it  is  a  satisfactory  proportion  of  the  300,000  Poles  in 
Chicago,  we  are  not  concerned  here  in  indicating  the  proportionate  percen- 
tage of  adults  to  children.  The  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  wishes  only  to  inform 
those  who  may  be  satisfied  with  these  figures  that  they  (figures)  are  too 
small,  r 


There  are  more  than  94,432  Polish  children  of  minor  age  in  Chicago.  It  is 
necessaiy  to  remember  that  this  list  referred  only  to  those  children  who  were 
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bom  in  Europe,  or  whose  parents  v;ere  bom  abroad^  There  are  a  number  of 
fathers  of  families  here  who  were  bom  on  i\merican  soil.  Their  children 
were  nximbered  among  the  /imerican  group,  which  number  is  placed  at  248,102. 
A  considerable  niamber  of  these  American  children  are  of  Polish  descent, 
although  their  parents  were  bom  here.  In  addition  to  this,  if  we  take  the 

fact  into  consideration  that  many  Poles — hence  their  children  as  well--v/ere 
listed  as  either  Russians,  or  Germans,  because  they  originally  came  from  that 

annexed  part  of  Poland,  then  the  number  of  our  Polish  children  in  Chicago 
could  safely  be  placed  at  125,000. 
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The  members  of  the  Chicago  -oard  of  Education  report  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  fifteen  thousand  students  in  the  epjrollment  in  higher 
educational  institutions  over  that  of  last  year.  The  number  of  grammar 
school  children  has  also  increased  considerably.  A  raarked  number  of 
Polish  students  have  enrolled  in  the  secondare  schools,  althous^h  not 
in  the  anticipated  proportion  as  might  be  expected  from  our  people.  The 
increase  of  Polish  pupils  in  the  high  school^;  i  5  greater  in  ev;:'r3"  respect 
than  it  has  been  in  previous  years.  Tliis  would  indicate  that  our  people 
knov'7  the  value  of  education  and  send  thoir  childreji.  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  education,  that  thoy  nay  develop  into  people  of  laiov/ledge 
so  that  they  may,  in  the  future,  occupy  higher  social  positions.  The 
courses  in  th;)  elementary  and  socoidar;/  institutions,  in  the  oarochial 
as  -.veil  as  in  public  schools,  have  already  be r-un.  The  children,  therefore, 
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Dziennik  Zvjiazkov.y,  Sept.  8,  1910. 

should  be  sent  to  then  that  an  snlightoned  generation  may  develop. 
This  v/ould  elevate  our  people  fron  the  ranks  of  ordinary  raanual  labor- 
ers to  that  of  civic  and  social  leaders.  !:oney  should  serve  for  the 
acquisition  of  education,  and  education  v/ill  in  turn  bring  monetary 
benefits  to  those  v/ho  possess  laiov;lodge.  In  the  present  era,  a  person 
deprived  of  education  is  likened  to  one  v/anderin.^  in  a  dense  forest 
unable  to  find  a  path.  Let  us  educate  our  children,  because  through 
education  our  people  vail  increase  our  national  wealth,  social  position, 
and  prestige. 
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Narod  Polski.  Vol.  XIV,  No.  18,  May  14,  1910 


A  TALENTED  POLISH  YOUNG  LADY 


■  :  '  The  youngest  woman  who  ever  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  Miss  Helen  Zurarrski,  sister  of  Dr.  Zurawskl*  who  is  phy« 
sioian  for  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 

Miss  Zurawski  grculuated  at  eighteent  and  perhaps  is  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  receiving  a  university  degree  at  the  age  of 
eighteen*    ^ 
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Dziennik  "^v;iaz'-:ov.Ti    Z^oda,   '!:ar.    15,    1910. 


J.         XX 


TKZ  CIRCLE   07  IHIOR  /:'^    \ 

(Editorial)  V-,^-^'-^/ 


It  vvould  be  difficult  for  an^'  one,  -  ven  after  a  brief  visit  to  Chicago  to  over- 
look the  beautiful  and  expensive  rearing  a"nr)arel  of  cur  vronen, 

'v/ell  dressed  woraen  are  native  not  only  to  the  aristocratic  sections  of  the  city, 
but  can  also  be  seen  in  offices,  stores,  restaurants,  factories,  and  everyr-zhere. 
ITot  even  dviring  the  prosent-day  hi^th  cost  of  living,  can  ^aodern  vroraan  do  Vvathout 
her  silks,  ;voolens,  velvets,  bird  of  paradise  hats,  ostrich  feathers,  beads  and 
laces.  These  to  her  are  necessities.   In  order  to  satisfy''  this  passion  for  finery, 
a  r/oman  is  v/illing  to  sacrifice  an^'l^hing,  even  her  freedon,  and  that  is  Tvhy  our 
courts  today  are  pla:^ued  -.rith  divorces. 

It  is  evident  that  nost  of  our  young  Polish  girls  of  teen  a.^e  are  also  afflicted 
v;ith  this  passion  for  fine  clothes.  The  old  saying,  ''Clothes  do  not  ^^.ake  a  person,'* 
does  not  appeal  to  our  v7onen. 

Tie   must  re-^retfullv  adriit  that  rur  --iris  are  hoin.c?  influenc:^d  b^^  p.nc.   are  nuicklv 
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adopting  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  American  girls. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  dut3^  as  newspapermen,  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

The  theory  that  a  hi^iher  education  is  not  necessary  for  a  girl,  is  generally 
an  accepted  one.  Girls,  upon  completing  gramraar  school,  usually  apply  for  \:ork 
at  one  of  the  many  tailor  shops  and  department  stores. 

luost  of  these  girls  are  really  glad  to  go  to  v;orl:,  because  as  working  members 
of  the  family  they  enjoy  greater  freedom,  more  privileges,  and  most  important 
of  all,  a  weekly  allovrance  to  buy  nev:  dresses,  hats,  shoes,  ice  cream,  and  ad- 
mission to  the  shows. 

In  many  cases  the  mothers  are  to  blame  for  allov;ing  their  daughters  to  acquire 
this  passion  for  spending  and  fine  clothes  by  constantly  reminding  them  of  their 
appearance,  iviothers  always  complain  about  lack  of  money  whenever  anyone  suggests 
a  higher  education  for  their  daughters,  but  they  won't  ever  utter  a  whimper 
when  a  nev/  dress,  hat,  or  shoes  are  suggested,  saying  that   they  w^ill  manage  ' 
somehow  or  other. 
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But  in  a  short  time  the  spendin^^  exceeds  the  earnings,  'rhe  daughter,  noi? 
accustoned  to  all  of  the^e  luxuries,  singly  denands  the.T..   It  is  too  late 
nov;.  She  has  no  control  over  her  desires,  and  she  nust  have  v;hat  she  v/ants 
irrespective  of  v;here  it  cones  from.  Many  of  us  are  ai'jare  of  the  shaneful 
conditions  that  exist  in  :iany  factories  and  department  stores,  'There  the 
foremen,  the  floor*;alkers,  or  ever,  the  managers,  ]:nov.dng  the  'Tealoiesses  of 
these  girls,  ta':e  full  advantage  of  them. 


This  passion  for  ezvtrava'^ance  i.^  leading  these  girls  and  v/cmen  to  destruction 
and  v.dll  conti::ue  to  do  so  until  parents  insist  upon  a  higher  education,  through 
v/hich  their  children  can  develo-n  character  and  self-resr^ect  • 
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(Editorial) 

In  support  of  the  proposed  Polish  National  Alliance  school  of  higher  educa- 
tion, one  of  our  v;eekly  nev/spapers,  the  Gomik,  writes  as  follows: 

••V/e  are  anticipatint;  tliat  the  projosed  school  of  higher  education  will  re- 
ceive the  popular  support  of  all  Poles  and  their  orcanizations,  because 
we  believe  a  school  of  this  nature  ;/ould  better  prepare  our  youth  for 
participation  in  his  activities  as  v/ell  as  afford  a  foundation  for  his 
social  duties. 

^'Support,  hov/ever,  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  is 
lacking.  On  several  occasions  it  has  been  clearly  stated  that  this  School 
shall  be  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian,  free  and  non-factional,  biased  by 
neither  politics  nor  any  particular  religion.  In  a  School  of  this  kind  every 
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effort  will  be  laade  to  broaden  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Nation,  and  enlighten  them  in  the  rich  and  lasting  traditions  of  their 
f  atiiers  • 

*'The  Falcon  Coinmittee's  resources  nov;  exceed  ^0,000.  The  greatest  portion 
of  this  money  vas  obtained  through  voluntary  donations  by  the  members  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance •" 
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Marod  Polskl*  Vol.  XIII,  No,  36,  Sept.  8,  1909 

READ  BOOKSI   -  ' 
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^^^  .Books  are  great  treasures  euid  golden  gleanings* 

P#;|;^^^.  '^  they  are  disseminated t  scattered  and  multiplied #  there  grows 

"^^^'^"^Ithe  power  of  the  soul,  their  strength  inoreasest  their  talents  blossom*  ) 
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their  daily  ajid  uncommon  deeds  bring  inmense  benefits* 
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[..■■rfi'^'h^-^  But  all  books  are  not  alike;  and  the  influence  of  a  silly,  romantic 

>  Vrt^>5rv  book  cannot  be  figured  on  the  same  basis  as  the  influence  of  an  educational 
book;  a  book  that  knows  how  to  ennoble  the  heart  and  mould  your  charaotea^^  v 
.beneficially.  .  /       ^f^  ? 
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,  The  less  enlightened  the  nation,  the  easier  it  is  for  vile  people  t#; 
scatter  and  implant  evil,  poor,  nonsensical  and  often  baneful  books*  Hence  ^ 
we  encounter  not  a  small  number  of  people  in  the  business  of  selling  books # 
who  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  spreading  truth,  knowledge  and  education 
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Harod  Polski>  Sapt*  8»  1909« 


among  the  people t  but  only  oonoerned  with  silly  romantic  books  and  in* 
ferior  illustrations  that  may  oateh  readers  like  flies  on  stioky  fly 
paper t  and  are  to  be  oheered  heartily  for  the  simple  method  they  employ 
to  amass  a  fortune* 


Among  other  nations  where  knowledge  has  already  made  considerable 
gcdn  fundamental lyt  there  are  published  good*  useful  bookst  moderate  in 
price  because  there  are  printed  a  hundred  thousand  copies  and  they  are 
used  up  in  a  short  time« 

By  us  Polish  editions  of  a  book  cannot  be  so  moderate  in  price 
because  here  we  print  beurely  two  to  three  thousand  copiest  and  they  cure 
very  slowly  taken  up«  j 

One  wishes  to  read*  but  borrows  them*  The  other  wishes  to  read  but 
only  copies  given  to  him  free  of  charge*  Another  does  not  want  to  read 
at  allf  and  says  that  he  would  rather  enjoy  himself  playing  billicurds 
or  in  a  bowling  alley* 
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Only  here  and  there  you  oan  find  one  who  buys  books  and  brings  them 
hornet  and  in  the  home  one  may  hear  many  different  excuses « 

rfeverthelesSf  it  would  be  muoh  better  for  us  in  every  respect f  if  we 
would  interest  ourselves  in  Polish  books  and  learn  to  love  those  books 
more  dearly • 

Our  books  would  become  lower  in  price  and  more  beautiful  if  more  of 
them  were  purchased. 

Sorrow  fills  the  heart  and  shame  burns  the  brain  when  we  look  upon 
the  editions  of  English  and  German  books.  What  a  number  of  copies  they 
publish  annually!  TOiat  a  number  they  distribute  among  their  own  kindi 
TOiat  amount  of  truth  eind  knowledge  they  will  implant i 

And  we  -  -  barely  a  few  pamphlets.  And  we  publish  very  few  new  works 
because  there  are  no  buyers. 
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Narod  Pol skit  Sept.  8,  1909 


Whiskey t  beert  winet  rum  and  oigars  ••••  for  those  everyone  has  money. 
For  books •••••  it  is  a  pity  to  spend  a  few  pennies.  Undoubtedly t  a  book 
is  more  pleasant  and  useful  than  -whiskeyt  wine  and  rum# 

Let  us  move  with  desire  and  entmusiasm  to  this  and  that  bookstore.  Let 
us  begin  to  buy  interesting  and  lovely  books  for  our  ohildrent  our  wives  $ 
our  neighbors f  our  helpt  our  workers*  ••  and  we  will  see  in  a  short  vfhile 
that  the  '•crop*  from  reading  books  vri.ll  not  be  small,  and  our  books  ?rill 
become  more  and  more  beautiful  and  lower  in  price. 

A  book  is  oftentimes  a  guest  »  pleasanter  than  the  one  who  bores  us, 
torments  us,  and  in  the  endt  talks  about  us  and  laughs  at  us.  A  book  is 
better  pleasure  than  the  saloon  or  bowling  alley,  because  after  reading 
a  book  there  remains  always  one  little  granule  of  learning,  a  little  ray 
of  enlightenment,  and  from  this  little  granule  and  little  ray  of  enlighten- 
ment there  can  be  grown  benefits  for  the  nation  and  the  Patherlajid.  A  book 
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is  a  powerful  weapon  against  hostile  purposes. • . . •  but  a  book  that  is  not 
in  the  bookstore,  but  in  the  hands  of  many  thousands* 

Pellow-oountryment  buy  Polish  booksi 
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I  H  (Editorial) 

Chicago  is  the  third  i^anking  city  in  the  world  with  the  largest  Polish  popu- 
lation (this  includes  Chicago  and  vicinity) •   In  spite  of  this  the  outlook  of 
its  Poles  is  very  poor.  For  example,  the  present  school  term  has  just  ended. 
Out  of  the  many  public  high  schools,  1,500  have  graduated.  From  this  number 
a  mere  15,  -  yes,  only  15,  -  Poles  have  received  high  school  diplomas.  In 
some  of  the  high  schools,  especially  those  built  in  Polish  districts  for  the 
Polish  people,  not  one  Polish  student  enrolled.  Jews,  Swedes,  Germans,  and 
American-bom  children  were  found  in  abundance  on  the  lists.  On  the  graduat- 
ing rolls,  Bohemian,  Russian,  and  Japainese  names  are  found.  The  astonishing 
thing  is  that  not  one  Polish  name  finds  a  place  out  of  every  hundred  others. 
What  is  more  surprising  is  the  fact  that  Chicago  has  over  300,000  Poles  or 


:jj  one-seventh  of  its  entire  population.  Therefore,  every  seventh  student  should 

2      be  Polish.  They  should  be  taking  the  advantages  offered  because  high  schools 
are  the  stepping  stones  to  colleges,  universities,  academies,  and  tactical 
institutions.  Polish  youth  should  prepare  itself  by  gathering  laurels  in  high 


» 
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I  H   school  and  repeating  this  performance  in  the  higher  institutions  of 

learning*  Instead,  people  from  other  racial  groups  are  filling  these 
places  and  taking  all  the  honors.  Sad  but  true,  merely  one  Polish  student 
out  of  a  hundred  is  trying  to  push  his  way  ahead. 

Hundreds  stun  their  ambitions  at  hard  labor  in  factories,  as  their  fathers • 
V/ith  great  difficulty  some  manage  to  accumulate  some  wealth.  Very  few  ever 
rise  to  prominence  in  America  and,  accordingly,  the  Polish  masses  are  shoved 
about.  It  is  even  more  sad,  for  we  ourselves  are  pushing  ourselves  into  a 
rut  and  voluntarily  falling  into  it  deeper  and  deeper  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  are  becoming  the  laughing  stock  of  other  races. 

Some  will  say  that  the  Polish  people  in  Chicago  and  other  cities  do  not  go 
to  hi^  school  or  college  because  they  do  not  have  the  wherewithal.  This  is 
a  fallacy.  The  elementary  public  schools,  as  well  as  the  public  high  schools, 
are  open  to  all  free  of  charge.  It  is  only  the  colleges  and  universities  that 

a  tuition  fee  is  charged.  This  fee  is  nominal.  A  four-year  course  can  be 
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I  H   completed  for  six  hundred  dollars.  In  many  one  can  get  it  for  four 
hundred  dollars. 

In  Chicago  alone  we  have  Beveral  thousand  Polish  families  that  can  well  afford 
to  send  their  young  without  jeopardizing  their  financial  position.  There  are 
less  Germans  in  Chicago,  and  yet  many  of  their  children  are  found  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  They  readily  understand  the  advantages  of  education* 
Their  salvation  lies  in  specialized  training.  As  the  years  increase,  their 
numbers  increase  in  these  higher  educational  centers.  They  adapt  themselves 
more  easily  to  the  outside  world,  find  better  positions,  gain  wealth  more 
rapidly,  and  become  outstanding  in  the  United  States. 

Among  us  the  shroud  of  ignorance  is  not  lifting  despite  the  glaring  examples 
that  confront  our  eyes.  V/e  have  been  caught  in  the  quagmires  of  darkness  and 
refuse  to  find  a  way  out,  saying  that  we  are  well  off  in  our  present  position* 

Peoplel  Peoplel  When  will  the  light  dawn  upon  you;  when  will  you  awaken,  when 
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I  H   will  you  find  your  way  out  and  search  for  the  road  that  leads  to  en- 
lightenment, broadmindedness,  and  education?  When  will  the  light  pene- 
trate your  brains  to  that  you  will  see  the  progress  of  other  people  in  this 
country? 
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VACATION  HINTS 

In  a  short  Y/hile  the  school  doors  will  clo33  for  our  children  and  our 
youth.   Vacation  ti.iie  is  nearin,-  -  a  time  of  rest  yearned  for  by  students 
as  v/ell  as  teachers. 

One  part  of  our  children  v:ill  leave  forever  their  seats  in  school;  the 
other,  the  greater  portion,  will  return  a.rain  to  continue  or  comiilete 
the  studies  they  have  b€^_n-in. 

It  is  customary  in  A-nerica,  es-oecially  amon,^-  the  Poles,  th'-t  after 
finishing  school,  the  parente  lengthen  the  boys'  trousers,  accommodate 
them  with  brand  new  shiny  "dinm-r  pails,"  and  send  then  as  quick  as  they 
can  to  the  factory  for  profit,  because  our  Polish  parents  are  mainly 
concerned  that  their  children  should  earn  as  much  as  Dossible. 
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A  boy  can  have  talent  and  ability,  he  can  have  even  a  keen  desire  for 
further  study,  -.nd  can  present  his  desire  to  his  parents  in  most  im- 
ploring words,  but  they,  due  to  the  "pay  check"  that  is  sinilina:  a.t  t>->em, 
v/ill  not  permit  their  hoys   to  dream  about  books.   "And  do  you  see,"  cries 
the  mother  in  excite::ieat  to  the  father,  "look  what  he  is  lom^in,];  for.  He 
wants  to  .'^o  to  school;  wants  to  be  a  bi>^  man,   V/hat  do  we  do?" 

Father  also  had  to  work  hard  and  tod^r/;  he  .owns  three  buildin^^^s,  even  if 
he  is  not  educated.   Therefore,  the  boy  can  also  ^;"0  to  the  shop. 


Perolexed  by  the  arguments  of  his  mother,  the  boy  keens  silent,  and  abid- 
i^f^  ^y  "ths  order  of  his  mother,  who  is  more  anxious  about  the  good  of  the 
pocket  book  than  thst  of  the  caild,  the  boy  takes  the  shiny  little  dinner 
'oail  and  moves  on  v;ith  other  friends  to  work. 
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And  so  talent  is  destroyed  and  ability  is  lost,  which  could  .-^ive  to 
our  society  T)riceless  service,  v/ere  it  not  for  the  greed  of  the  parents. 
And  most  certainly  there  is  no  pl^ace  in  the  vjorld  where  m   educ5^tion 
can  be  acquired  more  easily  than  in  America.   Other  nationalities  take 
aavanta^'^e  of  these  opportunities,  but  our  Poles  do  not  Icnow  how  to  bene- 
fit by  them'-  as  if  they  were  born  to  a  shovel  or  a  spade* 

You  can  count  the  Polish  students  endeavoring  to  educate  themselves  in 
higher  Polish  educational  institutions  on  the  fin^-ers  of  your  hands; 
the  American  schools  then  are  filled  to  capacity  by  youn,'^  T:;eople  of 
different  nationalities,  and  only  rarely  you  will  come  across  a  Pole 
here  and  there.   Our  Polish  people,  who  are  otherwise  upright  and 
liberal,  cannot  grasp  the  fact  that  toaay  one  must  seek  the  gold  and 
treasures  of  this  v/orld  not  only  by  a  spade  or  shovel,  but  with  the  help 
of  knowledge  and  that  with  the  hel.^  of  it  you  gain  importance,  influence, 
power  and  v/ell  being. 
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Various  hirjher  offices  in  politics  r^^aCi   higher  salaried  pcciticnB  in 
trade  and  coniir.erce  -re  held  by  representatives  of  other  nationalities 
because  their  parents  had  r^iclced  for  them  the  real  oath  of  life.   Cur 
youn^  peQ-ole  then,  even  if  capa*r>le  :uid  talented,  do  not  see'  their 
"bread''  through  a  book  or  by  a  book,  but  instead  around  factories  and 
underground  canals  (mines)  -  because  our  kind  can  only  see  this  kind 
of  a  future  for  their  children.   This  is  sad  but  nevertheless  true* 

» 

The  parents  imagine  that  for  money  they  can  buy  anythia^^  and  for  this 
money  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  most  noble  feeling,  they  lose  their 
conscience,  heart  and  soul,  unmindful  that  the  destinies  of  our  Father- 
land relied  upon  knowledge  and  not  upon  a  pick-axe  and  shovel* 


Our  entire  educated  group  coneists  of  numti-rous  Polish  doctors ,.  lawyers, 
dentists  and  druggists.   Hot  one  of  us  evt^r  touches  upon  the  field  of 
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mechanics,  engineering,  elect rotechnics  and  commerce,  and  these  are 
the  fields  where  the  Poles  ought  to  test  t:ieir  abilities. 

The  doors  to  every  occupation  remain  open  to  us;  talent  is  not  lacking 
amon^.^  us,  but  we  lack  jP:ood  will,  a  healthy  and  pr^ictical  outlook  on  the 
world  and  itts  life,  and  a  lack  of  devotion.   Let  us  not,  then,  destroy 
our  talents,  but  i^ive  them  an  opoortunity  to  develo-n.   Let  our  able  youth 
go  forv:ard  to  further  studies;  let  them  work  their  way  to  success  and 
bring  fame  to  the  Fatherland. 
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PAREtTTS,  V/AKE  UP! 

Examinations  at  local  and  other  schools  are  taking  place  earnestly  and 
seriously.  The  children,  by  invitation,  have  their  parents  appear  as 
guests,  for  this  is  an  important  occasion  in  the  school  year.  For  these 
children  the  doors  to  higher  grades  are  opening,  and  in  later  years  they 
hope  to  be  prepared  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

In  many  Polish  schools  the  examination  period  is  not  taken  so  seriously. 
It  happens  that  this  step  to  higher  education  is  not  given  great  con- 
sideration because  many  of  the  children  do  not  have  a  foresight  of  the 
future.  And  yet  this  is  very  imperative  in  the  early  years  of  life, 
when  the  child  is  still  in  the  early  grades,  in  that  it  brings  out  the 
child's  ambition  and  aptitude. 

Examinations  shov/  the  ambition  of  the  child,  aid  him  to  get  ahead,  create 
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something  to  look  forward  to,  and  promote  greater  exertions.  All  this 
is  of  benefit  to  them.  It  stimulates  interest,  promotes  studies,  and 
enchance  their  future  progress,  v/hich  in  turn  helps  them  reach  their 
goal. 

The  end  of  the  current  school  term  will  bring  to  an  end  the  educational 
activities  of  thousands  of  Polish  children.   ■'Jhat  is  going  to  happen  to 
these  children?  Vftiat  is  their  fate?  A  part  of  them  will  find  employment 
in  industry,  a  very  small  percentage  vrf.ll  enroll  at  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  and  a  large  number  of  them  will  develop  into  rogues  and 
increase  the  present  ranks.  Later  they  will  recruit  into  higher  organized 
ranks.  This  is  very  sad,  but  true. 

Each  closing  school  term  brings  heartfelt  pangs  to  the  educators  because 
many  of  these  young  Polish  children,  v/ho  could  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  will  only  waste  their  blooming  years.  Instead,  they 
could  prove  to  be  fine  examples  of  future  citizens.  They  not  only  could  be 
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a  pride  to  their  parents  and  their  community,  but  to  the  Polish  generation. 

Unfortunately,  Polish  parents  do  not  heed  the  callings  nor  the  advice  of 
educators  on  the  advantages  offered  by  further  education,  a  majority  of 
Polish  parents  are  paying  the  price  of  ignorance.  Their  adverse  attitude 
towards  education  is  a^x  unpardonable  fault,  a  desperately  horrid  reality, 
which  cannot  be  shaken  off  by  persuasion,  by  definite  and  concrete  examples, 
or  by  public  denunciation.  All  this  does  not  alter  their  views  and  fails 
to  show  theia  the  sin  of  not  looking  after  their  children  properly.  This 
is  not  only  a  sin  of  their  ovm,  a  iTiark  against  our  poor  forefathers,  our 
country,  but  a  sin  before  GkDd,  V/ho  has  given  us  the  power  to  be  able  to 
progress  for  our  good  and  for  the  good  of  posterity. 

This  narrow-minded  outlook  of  some  parents  has  brought  this  to  light:  Out 
of  three  million  Polish-iunericans,  with  forty  years  of  iunerican  existence, 
and  many  opportunities  of  education  offered  to  them  and  their  children,  only 
a  mere  few  hundred  (about  350)  have  attended  high  educational  centers.  The 
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neglect  is  tremendous  in  spite  of  the  opportunities  offered  and  in  spite 
of  the  great  miseries  suffered  because  of  this  handicap.  Vie   become  the 
laughing  stock  of  others,  our  abilities  are  scoffed  at,  and  we  are  dubbed 
as  the  retarders  of  education  by  those  who,  although  not  completing  a 
university  education,  were  able  to  train  themselves  so  as  to  qualify  for  a 
better  job. 

After  each  school  year,  we  ou/^ht  to  tabulate  our  progress  in  the  field  of 
education  and  help  prevent  delinquency.  V.'e  all  can  see  that  people  of  other 
nationalities  take  advantage  of  education  and  because  of  their  training  held 
better  positions.  V.'e,  therefore,  are  shoved  back  and  hold  the  lowest  rank, 
the  meaningless  job  of  the  unskilled,  /aid  this  will  continue,  unless  our 
parents  change  their  narrow-minded  attitude  and  come  to  recognize  the  ad- 
vantage of  education.  If  within  their  souls  does  not  come  the  realization 
that  they  have  put  into  their  child's  hand  a  revolver,  that  they  permitted 
him  to  trod  upon  the  pavements  of  wrongfulness,  that  in  later  years  the  child 
will  be  sentenced  either  to  the  electric  chair,  or  feel  the  hangman's  noose. 
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then  our  chances  to  progress  are  very  slight. 

Awaken,  parental  for  upon  you  vdll  av;ait  the  demand  for  an  explanation 
before  the  Almighty  Lord  for  your  daughter's  or  son's  actions.  Remember 
that  on  the  upbringing  of  your  children  depends  their  future.  Upon  you 
and  your  children  will  fall  the  damnation  of  the  people,  and  above  all 
the  curse  of  God.  It  is  He  that  gave  you  the  privilege  to  have  children, 
for  whose  training  you  must  some  day  ansver. 

Upon  this  some  will  say:   '•VJhat  can  I  do,  the  streets  make  a  loafer  out 
of  my  son.  The  sting  of  the  rod  does  not  help  and  admonishment  produces 
worse  results."  To  this,  ;iqierica  adds:   "The  egg  is  smarter  than  the 
chicken,"  "He  that  does  not  knock,  does  not  enter,"  and,  "The  way  the 
child  makes  its  bed,  that  is  the  way  it  v;ill  sleep." 

We  know  that  the  parents  are  trying  to  deaden  their  own  knowledge  Jot   the 
taots/   and  do  not  do  justice  to  the  world  on  themselves.  Let  them  look  upon^^ 
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the  children  and  the  youth  of  the  Germans,  '  Let  them  visit  the  German 
colonies,  V/ill  they  find  there  vagrants  in  the  streets?  On  the  contrary, 
the  youth  display  their  bringing  up  v.ith  grace  and  politeness.  It  seems 
as  if  they  have  been  reared  on  different  soil.  The  older  individuals  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  They  either  occupy  themselves  ivith  something  useful 
or  are  on  their  way  to  do  some  good.  They  v.ork  for  themselves  or  occupy 
some  prominent  position  in  industry  or  commerce.  Others  attend  college 
in  order  to  be  trained  for  some  executive  position.  The  German  youth  is 
s^th-e  first  to  reap  the  advantages  in  many  fields,  V.liy  is  it  different  among 
our  generation?  V.Tiy  does  our  youth,  which  is  better  fitted  than  the  German, 
or  any  other,  waste  itself?  Because  of  this  the  parents  suffer,  their  poor 
example  slanders  their  people,  and  as  a  whole  the  entire  Polish  population 
is  blamed  for  this  condition.  The  talent  given  them  by  God  is  ruthlessly 
damaged,  thereby  lowering  their  position,  to  become  the  mockery  of  other 
of  other  nationalities. 


In  spite  of  everything  we  are  inclined  to  shout  with  a  mighty  voice:  People 
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v;ake  up  from  your  slumber  of  ignorance,  and  do  not  deprive  your  children 
of  their  right  to  an  education,  for  through  it  they  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  gain  their  livelihood.  They  v/ill  not  only  be  educated,  but 
also  be  fine  examples  for  themselves,  their  parents,  and  the  Polish  people 
as  a  whole.  You  vdll  have  something  to  be  proud  of,  something  to  talk 
about.  Before  Gtod  you  will  have  to  answer  for  their  actions  for  which 
you  were  rightfully  responsible. 

The  Polish  press  perforxus  what  it  can  to  help  the  younger  generation.  It 
calls,  begs,  implores,  and  even  is  ashamed  publicly.  But  all  this  is  to 
no  avail,  just  like  throwing  beans  against  a  stone  wall.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  stop  and  we  anticipate  that  some  day  we  will  av;aken  the  dormant 
brain  of  Polish  parents.  Then  perhaps  we  will  re^.lize  our  efforts  in  part 
and  bring  to  active  life  those  who  can  perform  miracles  if  they  desire. 

Therefore,  through  this  article,  v;e  hope  to  awaken  the  reasoning  power  of 
Polish  parents.  This  is  only  one  out  of  the  many  articles  that  will  appear 
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from  day  to  day,  ::e  v-111  endeavor  to  give  certain  remedies  to  solve  the 
prevalent  problems  and  in  some  way  help  our  younger  generation  to  rise 
to  prominence. 
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I  c  ^  (^  ^f  A  1^) 

EDUCATION  AND  COM!!ERCE.  '\^^   >' 


Today  we  witness  the  opening  session  of  the  4th  annual  convention  of  the  Polish 
Merchants  Association,  the  White  Eagle,  Therefore  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
time,  to  say  something  on  the  important  subject  of  education  and  its  effect 
on  business.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  we  are  forced  by  keen 
competition  to  elevate  the  scope  of  our  education  because  it  is  impossible  to 
cSirry  on  the  affairs  of  a  business  establishment  without  the  elementary  and 
fundamental  knowledge  of  business  principles. 

Years  ago  the  question  of  heredity,  nationality  or  education  meant  but  little 
in  our  quest  for  employment;  today,  however,  whether  we  are  laborers  or  office 
workers  it  takes  on  a  different  meaning,  and  in  many  instances  education  is 
becoming  a  strict  requirement. 

In  industry  or  commerce,  men,  -oroficient  m  a  profession  or  a  trade  secure^ 
in  most  cases,  the  better  naying  Dositions.   It  is  essential  that  certain 
establishments  have  employees  with  specific  knowledge.  This  "oractical  train- 
«       ing,  for  many  years,  could  be  obtained  at  the  various  technical  colleges  and 
i       universities;  but  the  vital  question  confronting  us  today  is  the  urgent  need 
•       of  a  sound  business  education  which  can  likewise  be  obtained  in  these  institutions 
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of  higher  learning. 

We  must,  however,  give  due  credit  to  the  Germans  of  Chicago;  throu^  their 
untiring  and  united  efforts  the  first  commercial  course  was  introduced  in  our 
educational  system.   It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  why  they  hold  first 
place  in  tht  business  world  today;  and  the  undeniable  fact  remains,  that 
education,  plus  special  training,  makes  leadership  possible  ajid  easier  to  achiere. 

The  University  of  Illinois  introduced  a  4  year  commercial  course.  The  classes, 

in  the  beginning,  were  composed  of  merchants  of  all  ages.  These  men,  however, 

after  graduating,  became,  and  are  today,  leaders  in  their  respective  field  of 
endeavour  in  the  business  world. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  enrollment  of  students  of  Polish  descent  or  origin, 
at  this  time,  is  veiy  small  and  cite  as  an  example  the  University  of  Illinois 
School  of  Commerce,  where  only  6  Poles,  in  a  class  totaling  several  hundred, 
are  enrolled* 
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This  is  a  very  small  percentage  which  does  not,  and  cannot,  attract  the  attention 
of  the  puhlic^  Therefore,  all  Polish  Merchants,  individually  and  as  a  group, 
should  encourage  and  propagate  the  program  of  higher  education.  Only  then  can 
ire  rest  assured  that  our  business  enterprises  and  commerce  in  general  will  meet 
with  success  in  the  years  to  come. 
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coMvinEcs  .^iro  tie  art  of  buying 

Today  brings  the  opening  of  the  fourth  "I'/hite  Eagle^  Polish  Buyers'  Association 
Convention  in  Chicago.  In  this  respect  it  would  be  appropriate  to  mention  some- 
thing about  the  art  of  bvyixig,  as  this  is  of  vital  importance.  Today,  competition 
is  very  keen  in  the  commercial  field  and  therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  to  operate 
a  commercial  enterprise  without  knov;ing  the  finer  points  of  business* 

In  America  there  is  the  custom  of  asking  people  where  they  were  born  and  what 
education  they  have  had.  Before  a  person  is  hired,  and  if  the  job  is  other  than 
the  pick  and  shovel  kind,  he  or  she  must  pass  a  scrupulous  and  rigorous  examin- 
ation, shov/  citizenship  papers,  or  present  credentials  showing  that  he  oi*  she  is 
capable  of  filling  the  position  offered. 

This  same  rule  applies  to  business.  Qualification  is  of  utmost  importance.  The 
higher  the  qualifications,  the  better  the  opportunities  for  success.  Industry 
has  relied  upon  the  specialization  and  advancement  of  the  knowledge  gathered  in 
schools  that  have  from  early  times  grown  to  prominence  and  are  rated  v/ith  the 
best  academies  and  universities.  The  world  of  commerce,  in  the  past  ten  years. 
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.  has  availed  itself  of  techniques  developed  by  technical  and  commercial 
«  Universities* 

The  Germans  were  the  first  to  open  the  universities  to  cormnerce.  They  did  not 
follow  the  examples  of  other  countries,  who  offered  courses  both  in  the  hicher 
and  lov^er  institutions.  They  founded  special  academies  to  devote  their  time 
especially  to  this  kind  of  work.  They,  in  turn,  devoted  a  life  time's  v.'ork  to 
elevate  German  business  to  world  prominence.  Special  branch  buildings  v;ere  devoted 
entirely  to  the  study  of  purchasing.  Therefore,  Germany  hss  become  a  specialist 
in  this  field  and  now  holds  the  first  position,  setting  an  example  for  other  coun- 
tries taking  less  interest  in  commerce* 

In  this  respect  the  United  States  could  not  look  at  Europe  vxhile  sharing  a  back 
seat.  The  University  of  Illinois  was  a^iiong  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  educating  /\inerican  bu:inessmen.  It  offered  four-year  courses  leading  to  a 
degree.  Both  young  and  old  were  enrolled.  Those  that  took  advantage  of  these 
studies  now  hold  prominent  positions  in  business. 

• 

Llany  other  educational  centers  follov/ed  the  example  of  the  university  of  Illinois. 
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Tli9  }'ol3s,    GUtGido   o:.^  tac    -nocona  and  a  f-v;  othar  s.iall  ontarnriaes,   rarely  talce 
int  :reGt   in  the  larger  and  broaLoa  fialda   o^  buainesG.   Tliey  are  not   even  on  the 
threshold  of  the  buGine.:3   c..^  the  aorld.   /Jid  -.-henevor  v:a   co.:ie      GrosG  a  Jcla  v±o  ha, 
established  a  busineaG   or  an  inc:nGtrial    )lant,   v:g  i^ind  that  he   is  a  "^arson  of  hic^h 
position  and   intelli;;  nao.      Jonatinas   ae  n  at   a  ..  oliah  bu^^ar  oa  aank;    he  too,    ia  a 
diGtinjuiGhed   inaivid^al.     "fhese  are  the  :^ersonG  ::ho  did  not   chan::e  their   r-loTes 
but   stuch  to  tb.eir  business  and  tbrou-^h  the  years,   thrau^di  the   school   of  e:q)eriGnce 
and  hard  laioclcs,    xor{^3d  ta  tha  top.      This   hinc    ^2  training,    free  fron  ::iost 
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to  afford  it. 

The  waste  of  the  best  years  of  one's  life  in  America  through  lack  of  Imowledce, 
is  an  irreparable  loss.  A  course  at  a  university  prepares  one  v:ith  all  the 
necessary''  theoretical  inforrr^ation,  enabling  one  to  adjust  hiraself  rapidly  in 
the  business  world,  thereby  saviTix   tine,  ii^oney,  and  painful  experiences.  Besides, 
this  training  enables  one  to  ot:tain  a  f-ood  payinc  position  v/ithout  the  many  pre- 
liminary years  of  stru::;  le.  in  spite  of  tAis,  lolish  parents,  including  business 
men,  have  not  as  3'et  co::ie  to  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  educ*  tio::al 
tr*  ining.  The  doors  to  big  business  cannot  be  opened  unless  one  has  the  training 
and  ability* 


The  opportunities  offered  to  attend  these  universities  are  not  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  PolisA  people  of  /jnerica.  As  an  example,  out  of  one  million  Poles 
only  six  attend  the  university  of  Illinoir  at  Urbana.  Cut  of  60,000  Japanese  in 
the  United  States,  seventeen  students  are  foi.md  at  Irbana.  This  is  a  three  to 
one  ratio.  In  proportion  there  should  be  at  least  SoO  Polish  students. 
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sesoions  of  l-olisl:  buyers,  be::ic.e£  3trivin>;  for  unity  in 
business,  olioul:;  al^o  ta-:3  steps  to  prG':Gt3  ci  hettrr  sup'ort,  --it'iin  their 
ov/31  circles,  of  the  opportunitioe  offered  by  th ;  colls:*es.  In  this  respect 
they  viould  not  only  be  outstanding,  but  -:ould  also  help  their  ovm  hind  occuoy 
a  hiyh?r  place  in  the  business  ::orld.  The  yreaten  the  u'-it^^  and  snonsorship, 
the  :;roater  the  enthusiasn  there  i.::  .:::Gin   "'->  be  in  l-oli sh  business  circles 
and  the  better  the  opportunities  available  to  all.  This  v:ill  enable  the  Polish 
bu3^er  to  :-ain  a  stron--  foothold  in  the  norld  of  >usiness.  Therefore,  as  in 
industry,  in  \-usines3  tliis  preparation  and  qualifications  can  be  easily  "obtained 
through  the  proper  channels  of  education,  hotriini;^  helps  patriotism  and  honor 
better  than  the  slosan,  "hind  for  hind.'*  ^ut  i^   this  is  not  follov;ed  by  sound 
educational  policies,  or^^anization,  zul.   unit" 
v;ill  alv:a2^s  be  in  the  bachrround. 
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TH3  GrClDm   BOOK 
Members  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
Give  Generously  For  An  Alliance's  High 

School 


Our  request  for  contributions  toivards  the  founding  of  a  high  school  sponsored 
by  the  Alliance  did  not  go  by  unheeded.  Through  announcements  in  the  papers, 
notices  in  lodges  and  chiirches,  word  of  mouth,  and  other  means,  the  cause  of 
a  high  school  for  the  Alliance  was  made  known  to  the  Polish  people,  among  whom 
there  exists  the  Polish  spirit  of  the  Alliance,  hospitable  anc^  imder standing, 
upon  which  depends  our  future  and  the  future  existence  of  our  people  in  the 
United  States,  The  betterment  of  our  people  can  be  made  possible  only  through 
education.  The  donations  came  in  freely  and  generously.  The  general  funds  of 
this  foundation  grow  rapidly. 


In  our  native  country,  across  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  there 
exist  government  subsidized  schools.  Our  countrymen  have  organized  a  powerful 
people's  School  Society,  where  no  stone  is  left  xmturned  if  it  tends  to  fxirther 
brotherhood.  No  matter  to  what  extent  tie  support  of  education  has  reached. 
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I  G      the  follovjing  example  of  aid  to  public  schools  is  worthy  of  notice: 
I  B  1    In  t le  homes  of  the  Galicians,  th  >  sale  of  accumulated  orange  peels 

enlarges  the  school  funds  every  month  by  several  himdred  crowns. 

0\ir  own  supporters  in  America  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of 
fostering  education,  that  is,  of  supporting  our  ovm  high  school. 

V/e  must  point  out  the  following  examples:  ^e  Czechs,  through  their  own 
educational  system,  awakened  their  slumbering  nation;  the  Lithusmians ,  through 
the  work  of  Father  Ambrozewicz,  are  contributing  towards  a  national  home  in 
Yilno,  and  trying  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Prince  Radzillowski,  called  the 
Verky  Estate,  which  is  to  be  used  for  a  national  cause.  It  would  be  a  fine 
thing  if  we  could  get  our  members  to  follow  these  examples  and  devote  all 
or  part  of  their  spare  time  to  fiirther  this  cause. 

Listen  to  this,  if  the  Lithuanians  are  giving  their  undivided  support  to  the 
completion  of  their  project,  then  why  can't  we  do  something  to  bring  ours  to 
realization?  Those  who  smoke  cigarettes,  indulge  in  sumptuous  meals,  drink  beer 
and  whiskey,  could  abstain  from  them  for  a  month;  let  them  drop  off  for  a  month 
who  like  to  treat  their  favored  guests  with  the  besu,  who  go  to  theaters,  etc. 
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I  C      with  the  money  thus  saved  by  doin^  vjithout  these  things,  the  enjoy- 
I  B  1    ...ent  of  v;hich  is  very  short  ano  small,  a  national  building  could  be 

erected  that  even  our  children's  children  could  be  proud' of  in  tine 
to  come. 

Cur  Polish-American  circles  do  not  lack  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  If  there  l^ 
v:ere  more  supporters  of  the  idea  of  a  hi^h  school  under  the  management  of  the 
F.IT.A. ,  its  completion  v.'ould  be  a  fact  v:ithin  the  near  future.  If  the  number 
of  supporters  qtov:   among  the  various  communities,  and  if  every  opportunity^'  is 
used  l^est  to  help  this  cause  along,  there  v:ill  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
necessary  funds, 

V'e  v.'ish  to  emphasize  once  more  the  importance  of  education  among  our  people. 
Schools  for  our  youth  are  of  vital  importance,  for  the  future  of  our  position 
in  the  United  States  depends  on  them..  Reriember,  therefore,  about  the  Alliance's 
High  School  Fund. 
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We  are  living  now  in  terms  of  schools.  The  whole  Polish  -  Americsui  population  is 
conscious  not  only  of  the  improvement  of  the  already  existing  parochial  schools, 
hut  also  of  establishing  higher  schools. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  is  collecting  funds  to  establish  a  higher  school  in 
Pennsylvania.   The  Resurrectionist  Fathers  are  busy  on  the  expansion  of  the  St. 
Stanislaus  College.   In  Washington  a  Polish  College  has  been  established  in 
connection  with  the  lasil  Catholic  university.   In  Philadelphia,  a  Catholic  priest 
will  build  a  Polish  high  school  with  his  own  funds.  The  Polish  seminary  in 
Detroit  is  making  more  and  more  improvements  each  year.   In  other  words,  five 
high  -  schools  are  occunying  the  minds  of  Poles,  and  commanding  the  belief,  that 
in  the  future  Polish  society  will  produce  its  own  group  of  intelligentsia  so 
necessary  in  this  country,  which  has  been  adopted  as  its  second  fatherland.   It 
is  imperative  that  this  work  begin  at  the  foundation;  now  that  our  wants  are  known, 
we  shall  satisfy  them. 
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2^GEER  EDQCATIOl^ 


A  meeting  was  held  last  night  in  Dr.  Szymanski's  office.  The  purpose  of  this  meet- 
ing was  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  creating  and  establishing  a  Polish  university 
in  Chicago,  The  members  attending  this  meeting  have  the  welfare  of  the  Poles  at 
heart,  and  were  very  sincere  in  their  discussion.  They  are  all  interested  in  hi^er 
education.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Szymanski, 
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ARCHBISHOP  RYAK  AGAINST  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

On  aocount  of  public  schools  we  have  a  rich  growth  of  weeds,  lawles5:ness  and 
socialism,   ?/odernism  has  been  condemned  on  account  of  its  work,  which  will  end 
in  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 

This  statement  was  made  by  Archbishop  Ryan  at  the  thirty- fourth  annual  convention 
of  Catholic  youth,  which  is  being  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  teaching  of  various  subjects  in  schools  is  unnecessary,  according  to  the  view- 
point of  the  Archbishop,  because  only  church  and  monastic  teachings  will  bring 
salvation  to  the  nation.   Idle  complaints  of  a  bishop  will  not  change  matters  any. 

Foreigners  Should  Be  Taught. 

The  nation,  continued  the  Archbishop,  which  depends  for  its  growth  to  a  certain 
degree  on  immigration,  takes  upon  itself  a  great  responsibility  if  it  allov/s 
.children  of  the  immigrants,  who  in  the  future  will  become  the  citizens  of  that 
country,  to  grow  and  be  brought  up  without  the  realization  that  only  one  religion 
can  bring  happiness  and  salvation. 
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It  is  our  national  fault,  he  further  stated,  that  a  third  or  sometimes  fourth 
generation  whioh  were  taught  in  our  public  soxhools  have  empty  hearts*  Suoh 
youth  is  like  an  uncultivated  field  full  of  weeds  -  lawless  t^nd  socialistic  - 
thereby  ruining  the  moral  welfare  of  Ihe  entire  country. 

Let  those  who  contributed  toward  the  creation  of  such  a  system,  or  do  not  re- 
cognize God,  love, or  fear,  take  a  good  look  at  the  characteristic  signs  of  to- 
day's life;  let  them  read  the  descriptions  of  every-day  accidents,  violations 
and  abuses  in  different  states;  let  them  investigate  the  murders  and  crimes 
which  disgrace  the  country,  and  they  will  be  convinced  of  the  very  sad  results. 

But  the  Archbishop  has  forgotten  to  add  that  in  the  most  religious  Catholic 
countries,  there  is  the  n.ost  ignorance,  poverty,  slavery  and  degradation,  with 
crime  flourishing  as  a  result. 

As  an  example  of  such  religious  notions,  the  Archbishop  should  have  mentioned 
Italy,  Spain,  Ireland  and  Poland. 
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There  will  be  no  progress  in   this  country  as  long  as  the  new  element  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  "black  vultures"  in  "spiritual  robes". 
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TEACHERS  ABSENT 

Today  is  the  eighth  day  sinoe  teachers  have  been  absent  from  public 
school  in  Chicago^  Because  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  School  Board 
and  the  teacherst  more  than  half  of  Chicago's  school  children  are  horne^ 
The  number  of  children  absent  every  day  during  the  past  yreek  v/as  estimated 
to  be  at  least  10»360  pupils*  The  greatest  per  cent  of  those  absent  v/ere 
Polish*  The  parents  of  these  school  children  are  compelled  to  keep  their 
children  at  home;  there  is  a  lack  of  unity  between  the  School  Board  and 
teachers*  Thust  who  suffers  by  this?  None  other  than  the  students*  Do  you 
call  this  educational  justice?  ^ 

Monday  148  teachers  were  absent*  Substitute  teachers  were  placed  in 
their  classes t  still  seventy- two  rcoms  were  empty;  Tuesdayt  QQ   teachers 
were  absent;  63  class  rooms  were  empty;  Wednesdayt  80  teachers  were  absent, 
52  class  rooms  were  empty;  Thursday,  67  teachers  absent,  ZQ   class  rooms 
empty;  Friday,  65  teachers  absent,  43  class  rooms  empty* 
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The  future  does  not  predict  any  increase  in  teachers  for  schools; 
thent  why  doesn't  the  School  Board  take  this  matter  up  seriously?  Can't 
something  be  done  to  keep  the  children  off  our  city  streets? 
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ATTEMTIONS 

Let  us  3to-o  and  think  ^}-non   thi'^  question:  To  vhat  sort  of  hi;0;h  schools 
should  v/e  send  our  children  as  so  a  ris  they  corrolete  their  elementary 
course? 

To  ^^'ive  vou  a  jP-eneral  renly  does  not  seen  to  be  such  an  easy  task  because 
the  answer  v;oald  not  'ole??se  everyhody.   There  a,re  certain  circumstances 
v/hich  everybody  should  consider  before  decidin^^  upon  this  matter  so 
imoortant  t*^-  your  children. 

The  child,  after  comrletin.^^  his  elementary  course,  has  the  opoortunity 
to  choose  fro:::  a  great  selection,  that  is,  private  institutions,  public 
hic^h  schools,  parochial,  also  a  vast  number  of  cclle-^es. 

'Ve  recommend  for  the  parents  sjid  gurrdians  to  send  their  children  to 
Polish  schools  after  conpletin^:;  their  grade  school. 
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URGE  STUDY  OF  POIAND.  "v^ 


Polish-Ainericans  To  Ask  Board  To  Order  A  School  Hi  story  • 

Prominent  Polish-Americans  of  this  city  wish  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Poland  to  be  made  an  important  element  in  the  historical  studies  in 
Chicago  public  schools  and  they  are  taking  action  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  or  Education  and  to  Superintendent  Cooley* 

At  a  ai§cussion  held  in  Polish  literary,  jroressional,  and  educational 
circles,  it  is  contended  that  the  present  troubles  in  uussia,  which  are 
making  important  facts  in  history,  c-n  not  be  I'ully  understood,  appreciated, 
or  traced  unless  the  history  and  woes  of  Poland  and  other  countries  v/hich 
were  seized  by  the  Russian  Government  are  studied.  It  is  contended  by  the 
Polish  people  that  a  study  of  the  history  of  their  country  will  do  much  to 
overcome  systeraatic  attacks  and  falsehoods  which  are  spread  about  Poles^ 

It  is  urged  that  the  Polish-American  citizens  who  pay  taxes  to  support 
the  public  schools  are  entitled  to  have  the  subject  of  history  of  Poland 
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included  in  the   studies  as  the  German-Zunericans  have  their  native   lan- 
guage ta\ight  and  others  have  the  history  of  England  taught.     An  appeal 
will  be  made  to  Dr.  Kuflev/ski  and  Dr.  Chvatal,   the  Polish  ana  Bohemian 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ana  an  individual  appeal  will  be  made 
to  every  member  of   the  Board  of  Education  to  have  the  history  of  Poland 
taught . 

'*At  the  present  time,    the  school  children  have  a  hazy  notion  of  the  history 
of  Poland  or  none  at  all,''   said  Attorney  Stanley  V/alkowiak  last  night.   ''The 
present  developments  in  Russia  and  in  Europe  generally  make  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  history,    the  people,    and  conditions  of  Eastern 
Europe,  particularly  of  Poland,   most  important.     Not  only  should  the  stu- 
dents know  what  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  did  for  the  country,   but  they  should 
also  know  what  they  did   in  Poland." 

At  a  conference  last  night  at  the  Educational  Club  of  the  Polish  young  men 
oC  the  Southwest  Side,  resolutions  were  passed  seeking  to  have  the  history 
of  Poland  made  a   special  study  in  the  public  schools. 
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SCHOOL  CEISUS 
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At  yesterday's  neetia-^;  the  yearly  school  report  and  pooulation  cens^is 
was  f^iveri.  The  main  iteri  v.-as  the  ycian;^  school  chilaren,  rind   the  parents* 
o"bli'"Cntion  i.   com-^el  their  children  to  attend  school.   The  school  re-^ort 
shoves  that  in  Chica.'^o,  630,00)  younr-  children  attended  schools. 


The  different  ^-rade  schools  had  279,000  attendance.   Of  thi^  number, 
53,805  children  attended  -oarochial  schools.   Polish  ch.ildren  born  here 
v/ho  have  ^^;raduated  from  Polish  parochial  schools  raid   ''lave  reached  the 
age  of  '31  yenrs,  niunber'rd  3,B29;  Lithijianians  had  7:?;  Slavic  children 
niinbered  5,456. 

Imnigrants  of  Polish  nationality,  havin;^  reached  the  a.^e  of  PI  or  more, 
number-  d  53,010;  Lithria-nianr^,  o,ol2;  Slavs,  34,480;  (>errna.ns,  34,840; 
Russian  iiriini^rants'  in  Chicao?:o,  4,ol5;  children  of  Russiajn  descent,  323. 
In  the  ISth  ward  alone  there  v?ere  31,114  youn^^  children,  while  in  the 
1st  ward  there  were  r^,134. 
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Uv^.    Dr.  V<yczotko^vsk^ ,  livia.:'  her^  in  the  city  of  Chica>:jc,  conceived  an 
idea  of  or^Aanizin;,-  a  school  cciraniGsion  v;itL  the  airi  to  better  the  Polish 
education,  esnecially  her-  in  Ghica,-.o.   She  clnijis  the  suDOort  of  all 
kin:^s  of  oeor)le. 

The  or-canized  commissions  aims  v/ould  he:  l)  to  inspect  the  needs  of  the 
Polish  youth  after  endin,^;  t'-'eir  3t"»;dies  in  the  element.^ry  schoolf  2)    to 
av;aken  the  minds  of  our  Polish  youth  to  seekahi^h-.r  education  a^'^ter 
finishing;  an  eler.ientary  courfe,   /))  to  deliberate  on  means  of  procuring 
tne   necessary  funds. 

This  project  embraces  the  education  of  yr  uth ,  both  the  male  and  female. 
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HATT21TTI0N" 

The  City  of  ITe??  York  is  kno\7n  to  have  spent  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  enforce 
a-  law  making:  the  children  attend  school,  ^.-e  here  in  the  City  of  Chicago 
claim  to  have  a  smaller  expenditure  than  that.   In  order  to  lower  expenses, 
we  advise  the  parents  to  purchase  themselves  a,  whip  for  ten  cents  and  make 
use  of  it  if  their  chil'jren  run  about  the  streets  instead  of  attending 
school  re,'7al^rly• 
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Wo  aro  inforaed  that  at  tho  examination  of  students  of  the  Chicago  Uusical 
Club  a  medal  with  a  diainond  was  awarded  to  Uiss  Janowa  SmulBka.       This  Is 
the  third  award  reeelred  by  Ulss  Smulska,  who  graduated  firom  the  said 
school* 
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In  trie  Am--.ricr:.n  universitieG  there  a.re  fov.ivl   quite  a  niuiiber  of  Poles, 
a  fact  Y/hich  is  sometimes  nentioned  in  the  A:::erican  nev^SDaoers.   Lately 
one  has  oeen   runnin,;  across  Polish  names  finion^-  the  athletes  of  the 
universities;  and  so  in  Princeton  University,  at  Princeton,  !!•  J.,  can 
be  found  amcng  the  baseball  player-)  one  '  y  the  nar.e  of  Butkiewicz  a^nd 
at  the  Pennsylvania  University,  in  Phila^^Ielphia,  c?.in  be  founa  a  football 
player  oy   the  naT:e  of  Piekar^jki. 
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A  LITTLi:  Ai3Cl^  EDUCATION 


Children  between  the  a^es  of  6  and  ?  shc^ild  attend  school.   It  is  not 
our  business  to  dictate  to  the  parents  to  what  kind  of  school  their 
children  should  yo.      The  choice  between  the  oublic  and  "oarochial  schools 
is  entirely  up  to  the  parents.  Above  all  v/e  should  remember  that  any  . 
school  is  better  than  none.   If  r)arents,  livin--  in  a  nei^'hborhood  v:here 
only  a  public  school  is  handy,  but  they  v;ant  their  children  to  attend 
lioarochipl  school  or  vice  versa,  th<=»-^^  should  v,en6.   their  children  tc  the 
nearest  school'  for  the  time  being  until  arranrjenents  can  be  mnde  to 
chan^^e  schools  or  transfer  them. 


If  nei^^hborhcods  populated  mostly/  by  Polish  do  not  have  a  Polish  parochial 
school  but  have  a  Germ/?n  or  Irish  parochial  school,  the  Polish  r^arents 
should  send  their  children  to  the  nearest  public  school  and  teach  them 
the  Catholic  reli.;ion  at  home. 
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As  soon  as  the  child  enters  school,  it  is  not  only  a  student  but  it  has 
taken  the  first  ste-'^s  in  hecomin.'":  an  Ain^^rican  citizen.   To  receive  an 
education  and  r)rofit  "by  it  is  the  duty  of  every  intelligent  child.   The 
child  not  only  improves  himselr',  but  his  parents  as  v;ell. 

To  improve  and  teach  a  child  is  not  only  of  ^ood  interest  to  himself  but 
to  the  cominunity,  because  the  more  educated  children  there  are  of  Polish 
nationality  the  more  •',tren,'-;:th,  riches  and  consideration  will  roles  re- 
ceive from  the  other  nationalities. 

Parents  should  remember  that  the  criild  attending  school  is  benefiting 
from  the  services  of  the  oublic.   For  this  the  -oublic  is  -nayinf   tajces, 
to  make  it  r^ossible  for  ever;'  child  to  receive  an  education;  or  the 
pa.rentG  can  r.ay  a  siriall  monthly  fer  nt   the  norochial  school. 


It  is  important  for  the  parents  to  tell  the  cliild,  rt    the  earliest  nossible 
opportunity,  how  im-ortant  ^n  education  and  the  honorable  service  he  is 
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doin,-f  for  the  comr^miit:'.   It  becones  necessLir>'  to  exf^lciin  thr  t ,  lilre  his 
father  workinp;  'ind  fulfilling;  throu.-;h  his  wor>  thiru^js  necessarv  for  the 
peo'ole,  fulfillin,-;  v;holeheartedly  the  services- of  the  community,  so  should 
the  c'lild  learn  to  serve  his  community  aao  his  country  throu^^h  his  school- 
in-;.   It  is  necessc-iry  to  ir.mress  the  c.^ild  vith  t^'.e    idea  that  the  i':eneral 
aim  of  eloquence  is  r)ersur^.sion.   It  is  neces^^ary  that  the  child  should 
ende'^rvor  to  decome  ^  citizen  v/orkinr-;  for  the  .^rooa  of  the  ;)Uolic;  he  should 
care  about  his  honor  at  all  tines,  whether  in  school,  at  ho:r:e,  or  on  the 
streets. 

A  child  should  realize  that  his  i^ad  conduct  in  school  and  on  the  streets 
makes  a  bad  reflection  on  his  'parents,  his  school  and  its  tenchers;  they 
should  always  bear  thi^i  in  mind.   The  parents  should  punish  their  children 
for  their  bad  doin,;s,  but  th.ey  rmist  consider  that  many  kind  words  often  do 
r.ore  -"ood  than  a  spanking*   l^he  child  should  rely  on  the  parents  for  caid 
in  his  many  undertakings.   V/e  should  alvzays  remember  that  one  studious  child 
v/ill  be  of  more,  service  to  the  future  ^ener^.tion   than  ten  less  studious 
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children.   The  ten  lesr,   studioviS  C'-ildren  in  tir^p  to  come  v;ill  be  a  bijrden 
to  th'-^  conr^tinity  instei.d  of  an  asset.   The  -narents  shoula  rarke  it  their 
"business  to  arran.^e  it  so  th^-t  the  child  "/hen  utud^/in^;  his  lessons  has 
absolute  quiet,  r>n     a  olace  in  th*^^-  house  of  his  own  where  he  can  concen- 
trate. 

It  is  tlie  duty  of  all  parent'^  t^  see  that  their  children  are  well  fed, 
clothsc?  •  nd  in  a  jovial  i^iood  when  lea  .in:-;  their  heme  for  school.   The 
child's  S'-^irit  should  not  be  broken  nor  should  he  be  discouraged  re-zarding 
his  school  v;cr>. 


The  greatest  nista'ce  of  '^arento  is  bribin.c>-  t^e  children  to  eat  or  ^rivin^"^ 
them  money  to  buy  what  they  like  for  their  meals,  rindf    instead  of  buying 
something  ^f^ood  ^nd  nourishin;:,  they  buy  cakes,  candy,  and  other  less 
nutritious  food,  the  result  of  which  Is  .-^  doctor  ^ill  ana  loss  of  time 
from  school. 
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•Tlie  Folifh  Col'^e'-p  ^r-irite^^  V  ::ryor  Ga^-ter  11.   Ifcrri^^on  -.^o'c-   Ip.Tided  "by 
hin.      Cne   of  the  "bost   rtudont:   'vr.r   hcn^ror   v/:  th  a  :^'olcien  me'l::!. 
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A  few  boys  from  a  publio  sohool,  looated  in  the  12th  ^vard,  oame  to 
the  parochial  sohool  of  St.  Stanislaus  and  aooosted  the  boys  attending 
this  sohool.  T/hen  Rev»  Father  D«  oame  out  to  chase  them  away,  they  ran 
a  short  distance  and  then  turned  around  €ind  cursed  him« 


Father  D.,  hurt  at  this  beid  attitude  of  the  boys  from  a  public  sohool, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  sohool  principal.  The  principal,  astonished  at  this 
nevrs,  sent  for  the  boys;  yrhen   all  the  guilty  boys  were  in  his  office  he 
asked  them:  "IrThy  did  you  do  this,  boys?"  The  boys  euisv/ered,  "For  fun;  Yre 
wemted  to  tease  the  boys  euid  start  cm  argument." 

The  principal,  after  hearing  their  story,  could  not  see  the  "fun" 
in  such  action.  He  immediately  sent  the  boys  home...,  suspended  until 
their  parents  came  to  school  v/ith  them. 

The  principal  thanked  Rev.  Father  D.  for  taking  the  time  to  inform 
him  of  his  school  children's  sudden  bad  behavior.  He  also  said:  "I  cannot 
understand  why  they  did  it;  they  are  C*:.tholics  and  attend  church  every 
Sunday. ■ 
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Tffiil  APPROACHIITG  POLISH  NATICl^AL  ALLL^tcj]  C0N7EIJTICN 

(Sditorial)  £ 

After  the  matters  of  the  Dziennik  Narodowy  (National  Daily),  the  Irami-  '^ 

gration  Hone,  and  colonization  are  disposed  of,  the  approaching  Polish  :^ 

National  Alliance  convention  v/ill  take  up  the  business  of  '^propounding  ;• 

measures  for  the  continued  spread  of  education  among  the  Poles  in  America.'^  «£ 

CO 

The  farther  one  goes  into  a  forest,  the  more  trees  one  encounters;  the        ^ 
more  projects  /one  undertakes^^,  the  less  familiarity  one  has  with  the 
conditions  of  our  real  life  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  ''education*'. 

?/hat  is  the  foundation  of  education?  The  elementary  school,  l^liat  is  the 
foundation  of  the  education  of  the  Polish  people?  The  Polish  elementary 
school.  Is  it  the  thought  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance's  censor  to 
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POLISH 


establish  /additional  elementar^Z  schools  in  the  Polish  colonies? 
This  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  fact;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  for  the 
censor  as  v/ell  as  the  officers  of  the  Polish  National  -tUliance  say  that 
there  already  exist  Polish  parochial  schools  in  all  the  Polish  colonies. 
They  are  under  the  supervision  of  priests,  and  in  them  nuns  or  secular 
teachers  with  high-school  education  are  in  charge  of  the  teaching.  Some 
of  these  schools  do  not  enjoy  the  approval  of  the  patriots  of  the  Polish 
National  Mliance,  especially  those  in  v/hich  th?  teachers  are  qualified 
/to  teach/,  for  their  system  of  teaching,  /according  to  the  patriots/, 
is  false.  The  aim  of  their  methods  is  erroneous  because  it  is  one  that 
confuses  the  Polish  youth  and  overburdens  the  mental  faculties  with  re- 
ligious formulas  at  the  expense  of  information  and  the  enlightenment  of 
the  youth *s  mind. 
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As  to  the  principles  of  the  censor  or  those  of  the  Mliance  members,  no 
copy  is  going  to  be  v/asted  on  th^n.  Attention,  however,  is  called  to  the 
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fact  that  we  do  not  know  of  a  priest  who  considers  our  /parochial/ 
schools  as  the  ultmate  in  education*  And  yet  how  much  money  do  our  schools 
consume  each  year  despite  the  fact  that  only  nuns  teach  in  them,  who  are  con- 
tent with  a  S'Tiall  remuneration  for  their  efforts,  since  only  a  small  number 
of  our  schools  have  capable  and  qualified  secular  instructors! 


If  v/e  estimate  the  value  of  our  two  hundred  schools  at  five  thousand  dollars 
each,  this  comes  to  one  million  dollars •  Let  the  upkeep  of  each  school  be 
placed  at  six  hundred  dollars  a  year*  This  alone  amounts  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Such  are  the  schools  .vhich  Polish  Roman  Catholic      ^^ 
children  are  practically  forced  to  attend*  Thank  C^od  that  thus  far  only  a 
snEill  percentage  of  the  Poles  have  followed  in  tho  footsteps  of  the  liberals 
v;ho  have  freed  themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  priests  and  send  thoir 
children  to  non-catholic  schools,  that  is,  to  public  schools,  or  are  await- 
ing the  further  development  of  education  by  the  Polish  National  Alliance! 
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Let  us  assume  that  the  Polish  National  iUliance  is  soin^  to 
compete  with  the  Polish  Ronan  Catholic  priests •  TV/o  hundred  schools  are 
to  be  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  tv/o  million  dollars,  and  Qualified 
instructors  .vill  be  employed  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars.  7/ho  is  t^oing  to  help  in  collecting  these  funds,  and  whose  chil- 
dren are  going  to  attend  those  schools? 

Too  often  have  v/e  wandered  in  the  forest  of  nonsense^  dear  censor,  to 
waste  any  more  time  in  it.  Can  there  be  any  further  discussion  about 
Polish  education,  since  therefore,  ^e   loiow  that/the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
schools  cannot  be  replaced  by  Polish  liberal  schools? 

The  cansor  will  probably  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  traveling  libraries, 
liberal  newspapers,  and  roving  professors  will  spread  education  among  our 
people  who  have  been  taken  away  from  Polish  parishes  and  parochial  schools 
after  they  have  been  persuaded  to  sever  their  connections  from  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church.  Thanks  to  your  perverse  teachings,  the  children 
of  this  befuddled  portion  of  the  people  have  not  attended  any  Polish  school 
and  therefore  are  unfit  to  receive  any  kind  of  Polish  education.  Their 
plight  makes  them  a  total  loss  to  the  Poles. 

a 

"Further  spread  of  education"  by  you  gentlemen  among  the  Polish  people  in 
America  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  the  spread  of  Polish  ignorance,  the     5 
corruption  of  Polish  customs,  and  tlie  promotion  of  the  rapid  Mericanization 
of  the  Polish  people.  If  you  call  this  sort  of  patriotism  worthy  of  an  in- 
stitution v;hich  carries  the  name  of  a  Polish  national  organization,  permit 
us  to  quote  a  progressive  from  Bucharest  whose  correspondence  v;as  recently 
published  in  the  Dziennik  Chicagoski.  He  said  to  you  plainly  that  the  Poles 

of  the  fatherland  "expectorate  upon  such  patriotism" why  do  they  do  this? 

He  explained  this  clearly;  so  let  us  avoid  further  argument. 
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Dzlennlk  Chlcagoskl^  J\me  11,  1896 


NSWS  ITEM 

Miss  Mary  H#  Dowiatt,  one  of  our  Polish  girls,  after  finisMng  her  studies 
at  Northwestern  UniTersity,  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine* 
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17  Dzlennlk  Chlcagoski,  Feb.  20,  1896. 

A  CENSUS  Oi:  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  CHICAGO 

Attorney  Max  Drzeinala  (Drezmal) ,  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  announces  that 
a  census  of  all  schoolchildren  in  Chicago  will  soon  be  taken.  Polish  parents 
should  always  be  entered  as  Poles,  regardless  of  what  part  of  Poland  they 
come  from.  They  should  always  say  they  come  from  Poland. 
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L2T  US  STRIVE  TOv/ARD  lilGHSR  liBUCATION 

Every  broad-minded  person  will  adniit  the  fact  that  tliere  is  a  lack  of  an 
intellectual  group  among  Polish-Aaericaii  citizenry.  There  are  individual 
cases,  that  is  true,  but  these  do  not  ccmpriise  an  intellectual  class. 


The  fire  and  desire  for  education  among  our  Polish  youth  in  America  is  lack- 
ing to  an  extent  that  it  is  hardly  believable.  In  america,  where  the  ambition 
of  youth  does  not  stop  after  securing  a  degree,  our  Polish  youth  can  barely 
muster  enough  energy  to  prepare  for  Zirst  Holy  Communion  translator* s  note: 
During  this  period  (1890*s)  a  child  had  to  be  in  the  higher  grade  of  the 
elementary  school  and  at  least  twelve  years  of  age  before  he  could  get  his 
First  Holy  Communion.  This,  of  course,  has  reference  to  the  Polish  parochial   cJ? 
schools^. 

In  all  the  twelve  free  public  high  schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  there  are  more  than  ten  Polish  teachers.  During  the  past  three  years 
only  one  Polish  young  man,  Mr.  Jezierny,  €ind  one  Polish  young  lady.  Miss  Frances 
Mikitynska,  received  diplomas  in  these  schools.  There  also  are  about  ten 
Polish  students  at  the  Jesuit  High  School,  but  a  part  of  this  number  is  enrolled 
in  the  business  course  and  not  the  general  course. 

On  the  list  of  public  school  teachers  in  Chicago  for  1892-93  only  three  Polish 
names  were  found,  namely,  Anna  Draziaal  ^Iso  Drzemala^i  V/anda  Ladjmska,  and 
Otylia  Mikulska.  The  latter  two  were  teachers  of  Genuan  and  had  received  their 
training  abroad.  Miss  Mikitynska  was  appointed  a  teacher  last  year.  This 
small  number  is  the  entire  representation  of  the  Polish  people  of  Chicago, 
whose  number  is  the  largest  in  America. 

There  is  a  mere  handful  of  Polish  students  in  universities  and  othar  institu- 
tions of  learning. 
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At  the  Universitj^  of  Chicago  there  are  at  present  four  students  bearing  typical 
Polish  names:  Lipski,  V/itkov;ski,  Pienkov/ski,  and  Jarzebski,  but  only  the  last 
named  is  a  Pole;  Witkowski  and  Lipaki  are  Jewish.  Pienkov/ski,  although  of 
Polish  descent,  does  not  know  a  word  of  Polish. 

Northwestern  University  has  two  Polish  students,  a  young  man  viho   is  training 
for  a  pharmacist  and  Miss  Dowiatowna,  who  is  studying  medicine. 

Mr.  IClosowski  is  the  only  Pole  attending  the  University  of  Illinois  at  the 
present  time. 

In  the  other  technical  and  professional  institutions  of  Chicago  the  following 
names  are  found:  Messrs.  Sawicki  and  Zurawski,  who  attend  classes  at  a  tech- 
nical school,  and  Mr.  Kuflewski,  v/ho  is  studying  medicine. 
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►        Six  of  the  above-mentioned  students  completed  their  training  in  the  "Gjnnnasium'* 

or  hi^  school,  in  iilurope  and  not  in  /imerica. 

It  is  very  sad  indeed  to  have  such  a  meager  representation  in  our  higher  in-     - 
stitutions  of  learning,  because  the  Poles  number  over  50,000  in  Chicago,        ^ 

« — 
These  facts  are  given  because  I  have  often  become  saddened  by  them  and  because   <Z 

my  greatest  desire  is  to  see  the  Poles  take  greater  advantage  of  the  educational  r: 

opportunities  offered  in  Chicago.  V/ould  to  God  tlHt  this  appeal  would  only      .£ 

urge  one  Pole  to  have  his  children  receive  the  benefits  of  higher  education* 
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Dziennlk  Chlcagoskl.  Jan.  12,  1893. 

TH2  GOVERNOR'S  PLATFORM 

(Editorial) 

\7ith  more  than  ordinary  pleasure,  we  present  a  literal  translation  of  the 
newly  elected  Governor's  platform  in  today's  Dziennik  Chicagoski,  It  is 
the  platform  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  John  P.  Altgeld,  and  it  is  so 
interesting,  so  well  planned  out,  and  at  the  same  time  so  clearly  written, 
that  it  can  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest  from  the  first  to  the  last 
word. 

The  new  Governor  of  our  State  will  certainly  not  be  a  figurehead.  We  can 
see  in  his  platform  the  plans  of  a  deep  thinker,  who  will  not  lack  the 
energy  to  carry  them  out;  they  are  plans  aimed  at  necessary  reforms  which 
may  bring  about  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Illinois.  Let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  important  points. 
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We  are  most  concerned  in  the  first  place  with  schools.  The  Democrats  have 
been  accused,  perhaps  rightly,  of  a  desire  to  abolish  the  Edwards  Law  with- 
out bringing  forth  another  school  law  to  take  its  place.  Altgeld  states 
plainly  that  the  unjust  Edwairds  Law  should  be  abolished  and  a  new  one, 
making  education  compxilsory,  substituted.  Every  child  must  go  to  school 
and,  according  to  Altgeld,  must  learn  the  English  language.  But  the 
government  has  no  right  to  dictate  which  school  a  child  shall  attend;  this 
problem  concerns  the  parents  or  guardians.  Only  in  a  case  where  the  parents 
are  plainly  negligent,  the  government  may  see  to  it  that  the  child  is  not 
entirely  deprived  of  schooling. 


Altgeld  is  a  capable  and  deep-thinking  lawyer.  V/ith  what  eloquence  he 

takes  the  part  of  the  poor  man  who  finds  no  justice  in  the  lower  courts; 

how  sharply  he  criticizes  the  misrule  of  the  politicians!  And  again, 

how  energetically  he  demands  civil  service  reform,  so  as  to  enable  the 

State  to  secure  the  services  of  only  the  most  able  men,  however  poor. 

And  then,  in  defense  of  the  working  man,  he  proposes  projects  which, 

if  brought  into  being,  will  improve  irameasiirably  the  workers*  conditions  ri  \^P^   o! 
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and  protect  them  against  injustice.  Referring  to  prison  labor,  he  insists 
that  its  products  should  in  no  case  compete  with  the  products  of  private 
industry.  Finally,  he  proposes  a  fair  and  just  plan  of  taxation. 

In  this  platform,  we  find  no  high-flown,  stilted  phrases;  its  thought  is 
practical,  its  spirit  just;  it  shows  deep  learning  and  a  fixed  determina- 
tion. Moreover,  it  is  characterized  by  sincerity  and  straightforwardness, 
so  that  in  reading  it  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  promises  Altgeld 
makes  are  not  empty  ones,  and  that  he  is  determined  to  live  up  to  them. 
We  believe  that  he  is  bringing  us,  the  citizens  of  Illinois,  to  the 
threshold  of  a  new  and  greater  era.  A  legislature  sharing  his  views  guar- 
antees us  that  his  plans  will  take  effect. 
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Dziennik  Chlcagoski,  Feb*  5,  1891. 
PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH 


(Editorial) 

France  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  has  non-sectarian  schools.  Much  V-  ^ 
as  in  the  United  States,  no  catechism  or  religion  is  taught  in  them.  But  v-. 
France  has  more  experience  than  the  United  States,  The  French  government 
is  aware  that  children  will  grow  into  citizens;  that  the  nation  must  hatre 
good  citizens  if  it  desires  to  keep  up  with  the  standards  of  other  countries; 
and  that  children  must  acquire  certain  ideas,  certain  basic  principles,  v;hich 
will  help  them  develop  qualities  of  good  citizenship.  Because  of  this,  a 
course  in  civics  was  introduced  in  French  schools.  The  course  embraces  the 
following  subjects: 

A.  Moral  Duties:  1.  Parent-child  relationship:  Duties  towards  parents  and 
elders  are  obedience,  respect,  love,  gratitude  (During  this  course  of  study, 
children  are  instructed  that  they  should  assist  their  parents  with  work,  and 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  support  them  at  their  old  age  or  during  sickness). 
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Duties  towards  brothers  and  sisters:  Children  should  love  one  another,  and 
older  children  should  help  younger  ones.  Duties  toward  other  members  of  the 
family:  Children  are  taught  to  treat  them  with  kindness.  2.  Child  at  school: 
The  country,  Its  greatness,  Its  misfortunes.  Duty  towards  the  country  and 
community. 


3.  Duty  towards  Self:  The  body,  cleanliness,  moderation,  sobriety,  exercises* 

4.  Possessions:  Thrift,  avoidance  of  debts,  gambling,  love  of  money,  extrava- 
gance, miserliness. 

5«  Industrlousness:  Tine  should  not  be  wasted,  every  person  should  work; 
respect  for  common  work. 

6.  The  Soul:  Love  of  truth,  sincerity,  ugliness  of  prevarication,  self-respect, 
dignity,  that  we  should  not  dlsx*egard  our  faults;  avoidance  of  pride;  the  disgrace 
of  not  knowing  anything;  laziness;  brav^  i-y  In  danger;  dv'mger  of  anger;  animals 
should  not  be  mistreated* 

7.  Duties  toward  others:  Justice  e'^rl  forgiveness.  We  snould  not  endanger  life, 
property  or  reputation.  Goodness,  rotherly  love,  pfc.tience  and  respect  for  faith 
and  ccavlctloL  of  other  persons* 
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B.  Duties  of  a  citizen:  1.  Gen^^al  knov^ledge  of  the  government.  Citizenship, 
its  duties  and  privileges,  1.  School  duty,  military  duty,  the  voting  privilege. 
3.  The  township,  the  mayor,  the  city  council,  the  county,  the  state,  the  courts, 
the  country  and  its  judicial  body,  the  executive  po;ver,  the  legislature  (These 
instructions  are  intended  for  elementary  schools,  which  teach  children  9  to  11 
years  old). 


C.  Children  from  11  to  13  years  old  v.lll  be  taught  the  follov/ing  subjects: 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  political,  financial  and  judicial  management  of  the 
country.  The  constitution,  the  president  of  the  Republic,  the  Senate,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Oovernraent  of  circuits  and  towns,  public  offices,  civil 
lav7S,  army,  elementary  course  of  practical  lav;.  The  community,  the  rights  of 
the  working  men,  the  right  of  owTiership,  inheritance,  capital,  labor,  and  other 
subjects. 


After  reading  this  plan,  especially  paragraph  A,  w^e  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  subjects  are  taken  either  from  a  catechism  or  from  a  prayer  book,  excluding 
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of  course  all  paragraphs  referring  to  Divine  service;  and  that  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  teachers  to  teach  these  subjects  without  explain- 
ing to  the  children  the  origin  of  these  -  commandaents  which  indeed  are 'God* s 
commandments.  Some  day  the  child  will  ask  some  one  about  the  origin  of  these 
commandments,  even  if  it  has  learned  them. 


The  '^cause  in  morality"  is  nothing  but  the  teaching  of  catechism,  but  abbreviated 
and  incomplete.  The  French,  after  twenty  years  of  teaching  without  catechism 
and  the  supervision  of  priests,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  avoid 
cathechism  it  must  be  introduced  into  the  schools. 


'/hen  will  Americans  make  a  similar  "unexpected"  discovery? 


This  .plan  v/ill  be  introduced  in  raris  public  schools  and  later  on  in  the  country, 
as  soon  as  the  teachers  receive  the  necessary  authority. 
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!•  Secular 
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III  H  LOTOLA  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STUDY  0?  THE  POLISH  LANGUAGE 
I  C 

(Editorial) 

Polish  independence  wa3  the  "be^^innin^  of  a  new  life  in  the  political  and  economic 
phase  In  Poland.  The  entire  nation  is  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
day  when  it  will  he  entirely  independent  and  canahle  of  handling  its  own  affairs. 
This  atmosphere  is  affecting  the  Polish  element  of  the  entire  world.   Here,  in 
America,  we  are  becoming  more  aware  of  our  civic  rights  and  duties,  and  seek 
positions  of  high  office  for  our  countrymen.    In  a  short  time  we  shall  attain 
the  standard  of  the  foreign  elements,  who  thus  far  forced  us  to  remain  in  the 
background. 

The  Polish  people  in  America,  especially  those  who  adot^ted  this  country  as  their 
own,  must  remember  that  the  United  States  is  now  in  the  process  of  thorough 
Americanization.   There  is  keen  competition  between  national  groups  who  wish  to 
impress  other  groups  with  their  importance  in  the  formation  of  this  new  nation. 
For  example,  much  credit  must  be  given  the  Siglish,  German  and  particularly  the 

Jewish  people  who  work  hard  to  thoroughly  familiarize  every  member  of  their  race 
with  the  history  of  their  past,  so  that  they  are  able  to  explain  and  eulogize  the 
merits  of  their  own  nation,  while  in  contact  with  the  one  hundred  rercent  Americans. 
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We,  too,  have  undertaken  this  important  duty  by  forming  classes  for  the  cultural 
development  of  the  Polish  language  and  history  in  various  universities  in  the 
United  States.  The  influx  of  the  Polish  element  into  this  country  is  greater 
than  every  before;  Polish  students  and  professors  are  arriving  in  America  in 
large  numbers.  We  also  note  that  American  students  and  professors  are  going 
to  Poland  in  similar  proportions. 

It  is  with  great  honor  and  pride  that  we  point  to  the  introduction  of  the  Polish 
language  and  history  which  is  to  become  part  of  the  curriculum  at  the  Loyola 
University,  under  the  guidance  of  priests  of  the  Jeffiiit  Order. 

This  university  is  located  at  28  North  Franklin  Street.  The  Jesuit  Order  has 
been  founded  by  the  S-oatnish  solider  and  saint,  Ignatius  Loyola.   For  the 
convenience  of  all,  the  study  period  from  6  to  10  P.M.  is  devoted  to  Polish 
language  and  history.  All  pupils,  who  complete  these  new  courses,  will  be  given 
credit  equal  to  that  of  any  other  subject. 

Since  the  study  of  foreign  languages  is  required  in  all  universities,  it  would  be 
proper  and  fitting  that  Polish  students  select  their  native  language  in  preference 
to  German  or  French.  Every  Polish  professional  should  zealously  study  the  language 
and  history  of  Poland,  'because  it  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  him. 
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IV  GERMAJJ  LANGUAGi;  CLATSES  OPPOSED 
IV  (Bohemian)  Poles  and  Bohemians 

Lead  Opposition 

The  struggle  against  Prennan  lanf^uage  classes  In  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  33 

will  be  renewed  in  a  few  weeks,  if  not  sooner,  depending  upon  the  steps  taken  X 

by  the  persons  most  concerned  with  the  movement.  The  natter  is  coming  to  a  511 

head  now  that  the  decisions  concernlr.p  establishment  of  CTerman  language  classes  ^^ 

are  about  to  be  put  into  effect.  These  decisions  will  take  effect  on  January  g 

31.                                               •  ^ 


The  decision  concerning  German  language  classes  in  the  public  schools,  ratified 
by  the  Board  of  Education  on  October  17,  1917,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Shoop,  reads  as  follows: 

**(}erman  language  classes  will  be  discontinued  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
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III  B  2  (Boheinian)     Dzlennlk  Zwlazkowy,   Jan.   17,   1918. 

I  C 

French,  German,   and  Spanish  will  be  offered  as  elective  subjects 
in  the  seventh,    eighth,   and  ninth  grades  of  the  so-called   *Jimior 
High  Schools*    if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  register  for 


IV 

17  (Bohemian) 


8uch  classes. 

**The  same  foreign  languages  will  be  offered  in  the  high  schools  as  before.** 


Polish  and  Bohemian  leaders,  who  had  already  protested  to  the  Board  of  Education 
against  the  teaching  of  the  German  language  through  Board  member  Anton  Czamecki^ 
claim  that  the  abovementioned  ruling  which  takes  effect  on  February  1  will  not 
change  the  situation  In  the  slightest.  According  to  the  ruling,  it  will  be 
left  for  the  students  to  decide  which  of  the  three  languages  they  wish  to 
study:  French,  Spanish,  or  German.  It  is  an  esteblished  fact  that  there  will 
be  a  much  greater  registration  for  Gemian  classes,  since  there  are  but  few 
Spaniards  or  Frenchmen  in  the  city.  The  situation,  then,  will  remain  un- 
changed. 
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17  According  to  statistics  and  flgxires  supplied  by  the  foreign 

17  (BohaDlan)   consulates  and  other  reliable  sources,  the  foreign  population 

of  Chicago  is  as  follows: 


5^ 


Frenchinen~2,5C)0;  Spaniards— 250;   Geimans — 400,000;  Bohemians— 250,000; 
Poles— 350,000;  and  Italians— 150,000. 

It  Is  also  strange  that  the  Board  of  Education,    If  It  desires   to  make  any  cardl 
nal  changes  concerning  foreign  language  classes  In  the  public  schools,  does 
not  give  at  least  as  much  consideratior  to  Polish  and  Bohemian  rights  as  to 
Geiman;  for,   as   the  above  figures  show,   there  are  400,000  Germans,  and  600,000 
Poles  and  Bohaaians* 


OJ 


7.  A.  Gerlnger,  editor  of  the  Bohemian  paper  Svornost  and  leader  of  Chicago 
Bohemians,  Is  highly  indignant  over  this  action  of  the  school  authorities  in 
Chicago, 
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IV  Among  the  organizations  thrt  will  continue  the  struggle  in  the 
IV  (Bohemian)   Board  of  Education  against  such  action  are  the  Polish  National 

Alliance,  the  Bohemian  National  Alliance,  the  Czechosloyakian 
Fraternal  Association,  'Rie  Czechosloyakian  Union,  the  Bohemian  Club,  the  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union,  the  Polish  Falcons*  Alliance  of  America,  and  the  Bohemian 
Falcons*  Alliance  of  America. 


All  of  the  above-mentioned  organizations  are  insisting  that  foreign  language 
classos  be  offered  on  an  equal  basis  in  the  Chicago  schools  and  that  all  foreign 
elements  be  given  equal  rights.  These  same  organizations  took  active  part  against 
the  project  of  naming  a  school  in  Chicago  after  Bismarck  and  against  the  **Kaiser 
memorial  page**  in  the  school  books. 
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BBSItWING  OF  TH2  SCHOOL  YEAR 

Soon  the  doors  of  all  the  schools  will  open  (here  and  there  they  have  already 
opened)  to  admit  millions  of  children  daily  to  the  thoxxsands  of  school  buildings 
in  this  country.  Of  these  young  children,  the  schools  will  make  people  of 
character  stronger  than  steel »  who  in  the  future  are  going  to  take   our  places 
and  service  the  wheels  of  the  tremendous  machine  of  socio-political  life* 

Among  the  millions  of  young  people  foreign  to  us  in  ancestryi  traditions,  language, 
and  faith,  there  will  be  about  a  million  Polish  children  in  the  entire  United 
States  who  will  go  to  parochial  schools  or  public  schools  or  such  institutions 
of  higher  education  as  the  Polish  National  Alliance  College  at  Cambridge  Springs* 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  awaiting  the  pupils  of  Polish  schools  and 
colleges  is  the  Polish  language,  because  knowledge  of  it  will  lead  our  yx>ung 
people  to  become  acquainted  with  our  history,  our  accomplishments,  and  the 
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pearls  of  our  literature.  Even  a  slight  knov/ledr'.e  of  thece  things  v;ill  be  a 
shield  against  loss  of  national  identity  and  subnergence  in  the  boundless  sea 
of  iiinericanism. 

» 
About  these  children  we  feel  r.ore  or  less  secure.  Nevertheless,  anxiety  should 

furrow  the  brows  of  every  father  and  .T.other  concerning  those  children  v;ho,  be- 
cause of  necessity  or  some  other  reason,  attend  /^rierican  schools.  These  schools 
— just  as  you  v;ould  expect  of  the  schools  in  a  foreign  country — air.i  at  ^^jneri- 
canizing  the  children  and  inculcating  in  theiri  the  fooling  of  pride  and  admira- 
tion for  this  country  and  the  deeds  of  its  sons.  Such  s^/stenatic  inculcation 
causes  the  children  to  lose  interest  in  their  ov/n  language,  the  history  of  their 
nation,  and  their  customs.  It  washes  every  child  with  the  same  wave,  washes 
away  all  of  the  child's  characteristic  attributes,  and  makes  a  typical  ^jnerican 
out  of  him. 

Let  us  jiist  think  how  many  of  our  children  are  lost  in  this  7;ay  and  what  a 
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POLIoH 


tremendous  loss  our  conraunity  suffers.  It  is  our  duty  to  counteract  this 
influence  and  to  demand  of  the  municipal  authorities,  wherever  there  is  a 
large  concentration  of  Poles  and  wherever  a  large  group  of  Polish  children 
attend  public  schools,  that  the  Polish  lanf^uage  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject. 
This  duty  should  now  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  conuLunes  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  as  the  nost  iii^portant  groups  in  each  of  the  Polish  colonies.  We 
knov/  that  many  communes  have  already  included  this  matter  in  their  programs 
of  action  and  we  hope  that  they  persevere  in  this  good  v;ork. 

'»Vith  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  we  should  try  in  the  first  place  to  regain 
those  outposts  v/hich  we  had  formerly.  V7e  have  in  Chicago  the  Carl  Schurz  High 
School,  for  instance,  in  v;hich  the  Polish  language  was  taught  for  a  year. 
Last  year  this  course  v;as  discontinued  because  there  vjere  not  enougli  pupils 
registering  for  it.  V/e  know  that  many  Poles  attended  this  school. 

About  one  hundred  pupils  registered  tliis  year  for  the  lTor*vegian  language.  It 
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is  certainly  shameful  for  us  not  to  take  advantage  similarly  of  our  right  to 
study  the  Polish  lan.^uaf.e  in  the  public  schools.  Today,  when  Poland* s  caxise 
is  on  everyone's  lips,  today,  v;hen  fcrei^^n  newspapers  are  actually  making  greater 
efforts  for  our  cause  than  v;e  are  ourselves,  we  should  show  that  we  here  in 
America  not  only  have  the  woixi  "Foland^on  our  lips,  but  that  v;e  are  tr^^ing  in 
every  way  possible  to  attest  the  fact  that  v;e  are  Poles. 

That  is  v/hy  Polish  parents  should  demand  that  their  children  register  for  Polish 
courses  in  the  public  schools  and  the  children  themselves  should  shov;  their 
willingness  and  come  in  lar^^.e  numbers  for  lessons  in  the  Polish  language  where- 
ever  such  classes  are  already  in  existence  or  will  soon  be  established. 
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Dziennik  Zv/lazkowy,  Nov.  4,  1911. 

TID:  polish  LAKGUAGS  in  TK^   PrJBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Dziennik  Chicagoski ,  a  publication  of  the  Hesiirrection  Fathers  in  Chica- 
go, is  violently  angry  because,  despite  its  attacks  and  intrigues,  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the  study  of  the  Polish  language 
in  public  high  schools.  Yesterday's  issue  carried  a  three-column  article  in 
which  Miss  Ella  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  public  schools,  was 
derided  for  having  expressed  her  opinion  in  the  i\merican  press  on  the  benefits 
Polish  youth  could  derive  from  the  teaching  of  Polish  in  the  public  schools. 
It  abused  parents  who  are  registering  their  children  for  this  course.  It  ac- 
cused Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  of  perfidy  in  publishing  the  list  of  students  who  have 
registered  for  this  course,  stating  that  these  students  were  forced  to  register. 
Finally,  with  utter  abandon,  it  launched  an  attack  on  the  Polish  teacher  who 
lectures  on  Polish  literature  and  history  at  the  Carl  Schurz  High  School,  declar- 
ing that  ^some  of  the  children  who  are  objects  of  this  experiment  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  Polish  grammar,  literature,  and  history  than  their  teacher" 
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These  attacks  are  calculated  by  Dziennik  Chlcagoski  to  antagonize  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  against  the  Poles,  so  that  eventual- 
ly she  will  discontinue  the  Polish  classes  in  the  public  schools;  to  an- 
tagonize the  parents  so  that  they  will  not  send  their  children  to  these  schools; 
to  frighten  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  into  stopping  the  publication  of  the  lists  of  stu- 
dents registering  for  this  course,  and  finally  to  discourage  the  teacher  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  will  give  up  these  classes  rather  than  be  dragged  into  print. 

Meanwhile,  despite  these  calculations,  Dziennik  Chicagoski  and  its  publishers  are 
doomed  to  disappointment,  because  no  one  pays  any  attention  any  longer  to  their 
caterwaulings.  The  more  enlightened  members  of  our  community,  once  having  estab- 
lished Polish  in  the  public  high  schools,  v/ill  not  only  keep  it  there,  but  will 
continue  to  try  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  Polish  language  in  the  Ameri- 
can universities,  and  even  the  elementary  schools,  regardless  of  whether  Dziennik 
Chicagoski  likes  it  or  not. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  7;e  are  disparaging  our  Polish  parochial  schools, 
and  are  trying  to  drav;  children  away  fron  them — not  in  the  least. 
Recently  some  of  these  schools  raised  their  standards  considerably. 
Let  him  who  wants  to,  send  his  children  there,  because  there  the  children  will 
learn  Polish  and  the  history  of  their  motherland.  But  because  many  Polish  chil- 
dren attend  the  public  schools,  where  Polish  is  not  taught,  and  their  parents 
either  do  not  want  to,  or  are  unable  to  send  them  to  the  parochial  schools, 
therefore,  we  should  try  to  have  the  Polish  language  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
which  thousands  of  Polish  chilaran  at/tend,  and  for  which  we  are  taxed. 

Dziennik  Chicagoski  is  making  unfounded  accusations  in  alleging  that  we  are  draw- 
ing  Polish  children  away  from  Polish  schools  and  are  impelling  them  toward  Amer- 
ican schools  where  they  v;ill  lose  their  national  identity.  VThere  and  when, 
kind  neighbor  and  "friend,"  have  we  ever  said  that  Polish  children  should  go 
not  to  the  Polish  schools  but  to  the  /unerican  schools  where  Polish  is  not 
taught?  If  we  have  criticized  some  of  the  parochial  schools  for  having  no  scho:;.^^^^ 
lastic  standing,  even  you  must  admit  that  that  was  true  and  is  still  true  in/^   ^. 
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many  parishes.  It  xvas,  indeed,  our  criticism  •';hich  caused  the  improve' 
ment  in  the  standards  of  many  of  the  parochial  schools,  and  for  which 
you  owe  us  your  gratitude..... 
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the;  polish  language  in  public  high  schools 

Eleven  students  at  the  Lake  Viev/  High  School  have  registered  for  the  Polish 
language  course. 

/Translator's  note:  List  of  the  names  of  the  eleven  students  follows^^ 
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Dzlennik  Zwlazkowy,  Nov,  1,  1911. 


THE  POLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  FUELIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

More  than  thirty  students  have  registered  in  the  Polish  language  class  at 
the  Murray  F.  Tuley  High  School.  The  organizer  of  the  Polish  class  was  Miss 
Sophia  Keller,  a  senior  at  this  school.  Nevertheless,  a  Polish  language  course 
cannot  be  given  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester  because  we  have  no  one 
who  has  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  high  school  teacher,  and  who 
could  also  teach  Polish.  V/e  do  have,  however,  qualified  candidates  and  after 
the  examinations  in  the  Polish  language,  which  will  be  given  in  December  or 
January,  the  high  schools  will  have  Polish  language  courses. 

We  ask  the  young  people  of  the  Murray  F.  Tuley  High  School  not  to  become  dis- 
couraged by  the  delay,  but  rather  to  get  together  an  even  greater  number  of 
students  v.ho  v;ant  to  take  advantage  of  the  teaching  of  their  mother  tongue. 


We  know  for  certain  that  still  another  high  school,  nanely.  Lake  View  High 
School,  has  a  large  nuiaber  of  Polish  students.   Could  not  one  energetic, 
intelligent,  and  truly  patriotic  girl  be  found  in  this  school  who  would  take 
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upon  herself  the  task  of  organizing  such  a  Polish  class? 

We  believe  that  one  can  be  found,  and  we  hope  that  in  the  Murray  ¥.   Tuley  High 
School  and  Lake  View  High  School,  Polish  language  courses  will  begin  simul- 
taneously next  semester* 

Students  of  these  high  schools  are  urged  to  write  or  call  personally  at  the 
office  of  the  Zgoda  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
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ELla  Flagg  Yoxin^,  the  smoerintendent  of  school^  notified  the  Polish  national  Alliajn 
that  the  Polish  language  will  be  taught  in  every  high-school  in  Chicago  having  a 
mmiinim  group  of  20  students  who  wish  to  leam  the  language. 

At  the  r>resent  time,  the  Tuley  High  School  class  is  in  the  process  of  organization. 
All  students  interested  in  enrolling  should  apply  at  the  principal's  office  of  any 
high  school  in  Chicago,  between  b  and  12  a.m.  and  from  2  to  5  p.m. 
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POLISH  LANOUAGE  IS  TAUGHT  m   CHICAGO  PUGH  SCHOOL. 


(Editorial) 


At  last  they  are  to  teach  the  Polish  languar;e  in  C^xicago  high  schools, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance.  In  the  beginning,  the  language  of  Stowacki,  Mickiev/icz, 
Sienkiev/icz,  and  other  masters  of  the  Polish  tongue  is  tauglit  only  at 
Carl  Schurz  high  school,  in  Avondale,  where  the  sufficient  number  of 
Polish  students  as  required  by  the  Chicago  School  Board  enrolled.  Only 
a  small  number  of  students  are  taking  advantage  of  the  Polish  course  this 
year,  but  we  hope  that  next  year  the  number  vd.ll  increase  and  several 
high  schools  vdll  teach  Polish. 


The  ice  is  broken  and  the  Poles  have  won  the  fight  in  our  metropolis. 
Miss  Frances  Zurawski,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Zurawski,  the  chief  physician  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance,  has  b ::en  engaged  as  the  first  instructor  of 
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the  Polish  language  here.  Hiss  Zurav/ski  is  a  highly  educated  person  and 
well  qualified  for  this  position.  She  has  been  engaged  as  a  regular 
teacher,  receiving  corresponding  salary  ,  but  she  vdll  also  teach  geometry 
physiology,  and  the  English  langua^:^e.  The  road  is  open  for  the  educated 
Poles  to  get  into  our  schools  and  become  teachers. 

This  indicates  that  the  young  Polish  men  ana  women,  vrith  proper  education 
should  prepare  themselves  to  take  examinations  for  teaching  positions  in 
public  schools,  vjhere  until  now,  there  have  been  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  Polish  instructors,,  These  postitons  are  honorable  and  profit- 
able, and  the  Poles  should  seek  them. 


The  follov/lng  Polish  students  fought  for  the  Polish  cause  at  Schurz  liigh 
school: 
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Casnir  C.  Ilidowicz,  Eugene  W.  Szv/aikart,  Henry  Dubas,  Signiund  Zielezinski, 
Casnir.  Cierpik,  Stephen  Papciak,  A,  F.  LIroz,  Edmund  P.  Grabowski,  St. 
Takobowski,  Rudolph  Mroz,  Theorore  Siese,  Edward  Barivig,  Anthony  Chojnacki, 
George  Kowalski,  Helen  II.  Okoniewski,  Theresa  Ksycki ,  Stephania  Lagodzinska, 
Eliza  Gapka,  Mary  I^Iroz,  Victoria  Lasek,  Agnes  Glonski,  Mary  E.  Golanski, 
and  Helen  Skudnik. 

The  names  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Polish  language  classes  in  Chicago  Public 
Schools  vdll  be  v/ritten  in  golden  letter3»  in  the  history  of  the  Polish 
settlement  of  Chicago. 
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III  C  POLISH  LANGRJAGE  IN  CHICAGO  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

I  C 

(Editorial) 

On  the  day  before  yesterday,  September  18,  the  Polish  language  was  taught, 
for  the  first  time,  at  Schurz  High  School •  September  18,  1911,  shoiild,  for 
that  reason,  be  regarded  as  an  historic  day  by  the  Poles  of  Chicago,  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  United  States*  This  whole  matter,  so  vital  to  the 
development  of  Polish  youth,  and  so  important  to  Polish  prestige,  is  now 
virtually  settled.  All  Poles,  regardless  of  their  political  or  religious 
affiliations,  should  rejoice  over  this  achievement.  Recognition  of  the  Polish 
language  classes  in  the  public  schools,  bringing  Polish  to  a  position  of 
equality  with  French  and  German,  has  excited  much  resentment  among  the  Germans; 
it  is,  however,  a  great  honor  and  a  great  advantage  to  the  Poles* 

We  are  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  attitude  of  our  clerical  press. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  was  ridiculed  by 
Dziennik  Chicagoski>  a  publication  which  represents  the  clerical  press,  when 
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III  C    the  Polish  National  Alliance  fought  for  the  right  to  teach  the  Polish 
1  C     language  in  Chicago  public  schools.  The  clerical  press  referred  to 
the  people  working  for  this  cause  as  agents  of  the  American  schools. 
The  fact  is  that  our  Polish  youth  will  continue  to  attend  Merican  schools 
until  such  a  time  as  we  deyelop  better  Polish  schools.  The  clergy,  however, 
for  its  own  selfish  advantage,  would  like  to  force  Polish  children  into  the 
parochial  schools  even  if  these  schools  are  inferior. 

Mach  difficulty  was  experienced  in  establishing  the  teaching  of  the  Polish 
language  at  Sohxirz  High  School.  When  Polish  pupils  applied  for  a  course  in 
the  Polish  language  the  principal  of  that  school  expressed  great  surprise,  de- 
clfiu:*ing  that  the  subject  was  not  listed  in  the  language  courses.  The  students 
then  appealed  to  the  school  board,  which  in  turn  appealed  to  the  principal; 
the  latter,  however,  still  insisted  that  he  had  not  been  officially  notified. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  then  sent  its  committee 
to  Urs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  the  superintendent  of  Chicago  schools.  This  kind 
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III  C   lady,  too,  was  astonished,  but  with  the  fact  that  the  8uperinte]tident 

I  C    was  not  familiar  with  the  Polish  course,  ^e  committee  thereupon 

insisted  that  Mrs.  Slla  Flagg  Young  give  them  a  ivritten  oixLer  to  the 
principal  of  Schurz  High  School  that  would  serve  as  official  notification. 
**This  can  be  accostplished  in  a  few  days,"  replied  Urs.  Toung,  with  an  angelic 
smile. 

In  the  meantime,  the  principal  of  Schurz  High  School  was  making  every  effort 
to  persuade  the  Polish  students  to  invest  the  balance  of  their  time  in  another 
subject.  Some  xindermlning  influence  was  evidently  working  against  the  Poles; 
nevertheless,  the  principal,  irtien  finally  forced  to  the  wall,  agreed  to  stcirt 
a  Polish  class,  provided  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  pupils.  New  appoint- 
ments and  new  interviews  followed,  until  the  principal  agreed  to  open  a  class 
for  the  study  of  the  Polish  language  with  twenty  pupils,  but  after  the  regular 
school  hours,  hoping  in  this  way  to  discourage  the  Polish  youth.  But  neither 
the  Polish  youth  nor  the  school  board  gave  up.  Finally,  after  a  long  telephone 
conversation  between  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  and  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  school  board  the 
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It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  first  teaching  of  the  Polish 
language  in  an  American  school  is  in  one  bearing  the  German  name  of  Carl  Schxirz 
However,  this  Oeiman  was  different  from  others*  He  was  bom  in  Westphalia,  a 
province  of  Prussia^  Upon  completing  his  university  education  he  joined  the 
republican  cunny,  commanded  by  General  Mieroslawski*  After  escaping  the  death 
sentence  he  wandered  about  through  England  and  Switzerland,  and  finally  reached 
America •  When  Lincoln  ran  for  president,  young  Schurz,  mAio  had  Just  a  short 
time  before  become  a  naturalized  citizen,  toured  the  country  making  canQ>aign 
speeches  for  Lincoln,  because  he  felt  that  Lincoln  was  a  great  man«  When 
Lincoln  beccone  president,  he  appointed  Schurz  ambassador  to  Spain,  an  important 
position  at  that  time*  Two  months  later,  Schurz  appeared  at  the  White  House 
with  a  resignation  in  his  hand*  "What  do  you  wish?"  asked  Lincoln.  "The  Union 
is  in  danger,  and  I  wish  to  be  a  soldier",  replied  Schurz.  Lincoln  replied, 
"Go  to  the  barracks  for  orders*"  In  an  hour  Schurz  was  made  brigadier  general, 
by  President  Lincoln* 
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III  C   The  generals  of  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  descent  did  not  like  the  idea 

I  C     that  yesterday* s  immigrant  should  be  wearing  the  insignia  of  a  general, 

but  in  a  short  time  they  became  reconciled  to  him.  After  the  battle 
of  Chancellor sville  (1863),  when  the  defeated  Northern  Army  was  retreating,  and 
the  rebels  were  marching  on  Washington,  Cca:l  Schurz  blocked  the  road  and  stopped 
their  march  to  victory. 

Years  later,  during  President  Hayes's  term,  as  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  he  visited  his  native  country.  The  death  sentence  had  been  forgotten 
and  Prussian  officers  saluted  the  great  American  everywhere.  Bismarck  invited 
him  for  a  talk  and  asked  him  to  return  to  his  native  land.   ''I  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  goddess  of  liberty,  and  1  will  not  betray  her**,  answered 
Carl  Sohurz. 
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The  women's  department  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  is  very  active.  The  summer 
schools  organized  by  this  department  are  meeting  with  great  success  and  have  an 
enrollment  of  200  children. 


Mothers  who  understand  the  advantage  of  having  their  children  learn  the  Polish 
language,  are  sending  their  children  to  these  schools  willingly.  The  term  is 
six  weeks;  three  hours  daily  with  a  15  minute  recess.  The  classes  are  divided 
into  two  grades,  in  the  lower  they  are  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in 
the  higher  history,  geography  and  Polish  literature  are  taught. 
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7fflAT  DO  GERMANS  SAY? 

(Editorial) 

The  Polish  newspaper  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy  received  a  copy  of  a  German  newspaper, 
Staats^Zeitung,  edited  in  New  York,  containing  an  interesting  article  entitled 
''Poles J  iVhy  Not  Germans?**  The  title  is  really  interesting;  the  matter  in 
question  is  one  that  is  very  unpleasant  to  Germans,  namely,  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing influence  of  Poles  in  the  United  States.  The  editor  of  the  Staats-    S 
Zeitung  used  the  information  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
on  the  already  popularly  known  resolution  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance's 
central  administration  as  a  pretext  for  writing  his  article.  The  matter  in     S^ 
question  concerns  the  introduction  of  the  Polish  language  into  the  curricu- 
lum of  Chicago's  public  schools.  That  this  inforroation  obtained  wide  notice 
throughout  the  nation  is  evident  from  numerous  clippings  forwarded  to  us  by 
our  brother  member  of  the  Alliance,  even  from  very  distant  regions* 
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It  is  knovm  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  iHducation  is  not  exception- 
ally willin*^  to  allow  the  teaching  of  the  Polish  language  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  proposes  that  the  Poles  establish  courses  in  Polish  in  high  schools* 
At  the  same  time  it  intends  to  eliminate  the  teaching  of  German  in  elementary 
schools.  The  Polish  National  Alliance  made  no  request  for  such  action  and  it 
is  not  their  fault  that  the  Board  of.  ilducation  considers  the  German  language 
useless  in  the  lov;er  grades  of  the  public  schools.  .Ve  Poles  are  not  in  the 
least  opposed  to  having  Chicago's  German  children  taught  the  language  of  their 
forefathers  in  the  local  public  schools,  as  long  as  children  of  Polish  parentage  2 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  be  taught  the  Polish  language.  But  events  took  co 
such  an  unfortunate  turn  that  the  German  language  fell  into  disfavor  at  the  C3 
same  time  that  the  civic  right  of  Poles  to  have  the  Polish  language  taught  in  ^ 
high  schools  -//as  recognized.  The  German-Americans  find  a  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  changes.  Thus,  v;e  find  the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung  making 
the  following  comments: 

^'Danger  looms  over  Germanic  peoole  even  in  Chicago,  where  they  have  always 

been  so  strong.  The  situation  appears  still  more  grave  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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in  other  cities  such  as  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  even 
in  Buffalo,  the  Poles  are  developing  power  and  demanding  their  rights  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  American  society.  These  Poles,  persecuted  in  Germany  and 
fighting  so  doggedly  for  the  retention  of  their  native  language  in  their  own 
country,  are  so  strong  politically  in  America,  so  co-operative,  and  so  aware  -^^ 
of  their  goal,  that  Americans  are  forced  to  give  them  concessions — at  the  cost  r* 
of  the  Germans,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  shoved  down  to  another  level. **        -o 

o 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  ^oles  grow  here  at  the  expense  of  the  Germans.  i^ 
It  is  true  that  they  grow.  It  is  also  true  that  if  the  Germans  did  not  oppress  S 
the  Poles  in  their  own  country,  there  would  be  considerably  fewer  of  them  leav-  ^ 
ing  for  America,  and  hence  they  could  not  grow  here  to  such  power  and  meaning. 

But  the  Staat s-Zei tung  does  not  lose  hope  completely;  it  relies  on  the  fact 
that  we  Germans  here  know  how  to  further  their  interests.  .Ve  quote  further 
from  this  article: 
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''We  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  in  Chicago,  under  the  already- 
famous  rule  of  ''our  Fritz,  the  German  Busse,  mayor  of  the  city,  it  v/ill  come 
to  the  point  that  the  Polish  dialect  will  replace  such  a  great,  international 
language  as  the  German  simply  because  the  Poles  grow  here  numerically  and  the 
Germans  decrease." 


3> 


But,  our  dear  colleague!  ;/hy  do  you  persist  in  continually  relating  these  two 
distinct  facts  to  each  other.   .Ve  repeat,  we  do  not  in  the  least  debase  your 
"//eltsprache"!  vie   only  demand  rights  for  our  "dialect" — as  you  so  graciously 
call  the  language  of  Sobieski,  Kosciuszko,  and  Mickiewicz — equal  to  those  of 
the  language  of  your  Frederich  the  Second,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Ulr.   Busse* 
That  the  city  of  Chicago  considers  the  teaching  of  this  international  language 
in  its  schools  inadvisable  is  no  concern  of  ours.  Llake  your  demands  in  that 
matter  to  your  Fritz,  or  to  whomever  you  wish,  and  leave  us  in  peace.   /Jhat 
we  do  pertains  only  to  our  people,  and  the  result  of  our  action  on  others  does 
not  interest  us  in  the  least. 
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But  most  interesting  is  the  paragraph  in  v;hich  the  aforementioned 
German  newspaper  illustrates  the  strength  of  the  Polish- Americans.   »»Several 
months  past  we  witnessed  what  a  magnificent  demonstration  the  Poles  were  capable 
of  organizing  at  //ashington  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  two  statues 
for  two  Polish  national  heroes.  Such  things  are  iiiipressive,  such  things  attract. 
They  show  that  the  Poles  know  how  to  use  their  strength  and  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing use  of  a  weapon  that  rests  in  numbers  and  in  dignity." 

Observel  Poles,  after  reading  several  idiotic  criticisms  and  debasing  attacks 
on  our  ceremonies  at  .Va.shington,  might  possibly  have  imagined  that  little  was 
gained  by  these  ceremonies.   In  the  meantime  we  find  that  a  respectable  German 
newspaper,  six  months  after  the  ceremonies,  uses  them  to  prove  the  strength 
of  the  Poles  in  this  country.  The  newspaper  reasons  that  because  of  this 
incident  the  doors  of  public  high  schools  are  being  opened  for  the  Polish  lan- 
uage. 

So  it  is;  the  Staats-Zeitung  is  correct  on  that  score.  The  Poles  in  America 
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do  grow  in  strength  and  in  dimity,  and  they  grow  thus  because  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  which  has  organized  them  and  leads  ^ 
them.  If  the  work  of  only  part  of  the  Polish  people  standing  under  the  banner  ^ 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  already  bears  such  fruit  that  they  are  beginning  3 
to  interest  the  German  gentlemen,  what  would  happen  if  our  people  attained  the  <Z 
knowledge  of  their  civic  obligations  and  hastened  under  this  national  banner,  ^ 
the  banner  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance?  But  that  also  will  come.  The  £ 
Alliance  grows,  and  with  it  grows  the  significance  and  influence  of  Poles  in  the  ^ 
United  States.  Today  we  find  that  the  Polish  National  Alliance  works  for  all« 
In  return,  more  and  more  brethren  notice  this  work,  appreciate  it,  and  hasten 
into  the  lines  of  the  Alliance  that  they  too  may  have  a  part  in  this  great 
field  of  endeavor. 
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THE  POLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

(Editorial) 

One  of  the  recent  editions  of  the  Polish  newspaper  Dziennik  Zwiazkowy 

contained  some  news  relative  to  the  question  brought  before  the  Chicago  :$ 

Board  of  Education.  The  matter  referred  to  is  the  introduction  of  the  ^ 

Polish  language  in  the  curriculum  of  our  local  public  schools.  As  is  v/ell  ^ 

known,  the  central  administration  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  prepared  £7 

a  proper  resolution  on  this  matter  and  presented  it  to  members  of  the  Board  ^ 

of  Education.  This  important  question  was  placed  on  the  regular  agenda  of  2 

the  Board,  and  on  November  23,  1910,  it  came  up  for  discussion  and  was  oo 

discussed  for  nearly  the  entire  meeting.  The  delicate  but  firm  tone  of  the  [ij 

resolution  directed  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  central  "^ 
administration  made  an  impression  because  the  reasons  presented  in  these 
resolutions  could  not  be  overlooked  by  keeping  quiet  about  them  or  slighted 
by  calling  them  unjust.  If,  after  all,  it  is  permissible  to  teach  the 
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German  language  in  public  schools  maintained  by  taxes  of  citizens  of 
various  nationalities,  then  the  Poles  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Polish 
language  receive  equal  consideration  and  be  placed  on  at  least  an  equal  basis 
with  the  German.  This  consideration  is  justly  due  our  people  in  viexv  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  300,000  Poles  residing  in 
Chicago . 


This  delicate  matter  concentrated  the  entire  attention  of  the  Board  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ivlrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young.  This  indic^ites  that  rather 
serious  thoxight  v/as  given  the  matter,  l^s.  Young  declared  herself  in  favor 
of  introducing  the  Polish  language  in  public  high  schools  where  at  least 
twenty  students  could  be  found  who  wanted  to  benefit  from  the  courses  of  the 
Polish  language.  Some  members  of  the  Board,  however — especially  those  of 
German  ancestry — ^were  dissatisfied  with  the  contents  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance's  resolution  and  with  l^s.  Young's  declaration.  Uiey,  therefore, 
have  attempted  to  find  various  ways  and  means  to  prevent  the  teaching  of 
Polish,  while  they  retained  courses  in  the  German  language  in  our  public 
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schools.  Seeing  that  this  question  could  not  be  settled  in  such 
a  manner — because  our  people  will  not  cease  to  demiand  rights  justly  due 
them — one  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Guerin,  made  a  motion  that  no 
foreign  language  be  taught  in  public  schools.  This  meant  that  the  German  _ 
language  wovild  also  be  thrown  out,  along  with  Polish  and  other  languages.  p 
For  the  time  being,  this  matter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  ccarimittee  ^ 
composed  of  members  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Guerin,  and  Attorney  Smietanka,  as  g 
well  as  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young.  The  decision  of  this  committee  is  unknoim, 
but  it  is  almost  certain  that  either  the  Polish  language  v/ill  be  considered 
euid  introduced  in  the  public  schools  or  the  German  language  will  not  have  a 
place  there;  otherwise  one  nationality  would  be  favored  at  the  expense  ot 
another. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance,  through  its  central  administration,  has  taken 
definite  steps  which  can  have  great  importance  to  us  Polish-Americans  in 
the  future.  V/e  are  perfectly  justified  in  maintaining  that,  since  we  pay 
taxes  for  education,  we  cannot  allow  our  language  to  be  abused  while  other 
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languages  are   given  consideration* 


The  Polish  language  has  already  been  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  taught  by  Polish  teachers  at  those  schools. 
V/hy,  then,  could  we  not  obtain  the  same  rights  in  Chicago,  where  the  Polish 
people  are  especially  numerous? 

Dr.  Guerin,  in  opposing  the  introduction  of  foreign  languages  in  our  local 
public  schools,  attempts  to  justify  himself  by  stating  that  the  German 
langiiage  is  inadequately  taught  in  the  public  elementary  schools  and  has  no 
value  for  the  pupils.  L^.  Cameron,  another  member  of  the  Board,  supports 
the  arguments  of  his  colleague,  and  adds  that  if  the  Polish  language  were 
taught  in  the  public  schools  then  all  other  nationalities,  even  if  they 
numbered  only  a  few  pupils,  would  demand  courses  in  their  Isinguage  and  a 
chaotic  condition  would  be  created  in  the  schools. 
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We  care  little  whether  the  German  language  is  taught  adequately.  Nor  are 
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we  greatly  interested  in  the  arguments  of  llr.  Caineron  as  to  whether 
it  is  necessary  here.  People  of  every  nationality  have  a  civic  right  to  use 
their  language  in  this  country,  and  those  who  pay  taxes  for  education  can 
demand  recognition  of  their  language  if  they  do  not  want  to  renounce  it       \^ 
completely.  Moreover,  we  do  not  think  that  nationalities  having  only  a  few    j; 
pupils  here  would  want  to  have  courses  in  their  language.  Neither  will  the    '-^ 
Poles  demand  that  a  special  teacher  be  assigned  to  schools  where  only  a  few    3^ 
pupils  of  our  nationality  are  found.  The  schools  we  are  interested  in  are     ^ 
those  where  Polish  children  predominate  or  where  they  are  represented  in      g 
rather  large  numbers.  The  Polish  language  should  be  taught  by  Polish 
teachers  in  schools  such  as  these,  and  it  is  upon  this  basis  that  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  makes  its  demands  through  its  leaders.  It  is  not  our       on 
intention  to  oppose  languages  of  other  nationalities,  but  we  demand  respect 
for  our  own  because  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  o\ar  people  in  Chicago. 
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TEE  TEACHING  OF  POLISH  IN  THj;  SCHOOLS 


All  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  have  received  the  resolution 
of  the  Central  Administration  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  requesting 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Polish  language  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  city,  7/e  can  surmise  that  there  will  be  little 
opposition  in  the  school  board  when  this  matter  is  discussed  at  its  forth- 
coming meeting.  No  one  can  honestly  deny  the  righteousness  of  our  demands 
that  the  Polish  language  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  when  the  German 
language  is  being  taught  to  children  of  German  parents. 
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7/6  Poles  have  been  treated  unjustly:  our  people  pay  taxes  to  have  the  childrefi;' 
of  German  parents  taught  the  German  language  and  our  Polish  children  are 
deprived  of  the  Drivilege  of  being  taught  the  Polish  language. 
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A  POLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  111  AMERICA 


POLISH 
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Let  us   study  the  Polish  lan£:^iage,   the  school  and  the  church.     "All  should 
strive  for  an  education  and  should  highly  value  all  knov/ ledge  derived  there- 
frcra,   thereby  rendering  a  great  service  to  your  country,   to  your  nation  and 
to  all  humanity."     These  few  words  have  great  significance  and  were  placed' 
after  the  proclaTiation  issued  by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Nev/  Jersey, 
which  appeared   in  the  August  issue  of  Zgoda  last  year.     "Never  sliall  the   liv- 
ing lose  hope  -  they  should  lead  the  nation  with  a  torch  light." 

The  foregoing  poetical  axiom  appeared  in  Zgoda  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  January, 
1908.     Therefore,   I  ask:      "tTho  dares  deny  the  necessity  of  a  Polish  High  School 
in  America?"     V/here  shall  vre,  all  of  us,  v/itbout  any  exception,  obtain  the 
great  treasure,  that  priceless  gem  -  the  torch  li;-ht  mth  vrhich  we  are  to 
serve  our  nation,  our  country,   and  humanity?     And  here  is  the  ansv/er:     V/e 
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have  no  high  schools  -  v;e  are  v;ithout  them  because  we  are  poor  and  lack  the 
necessar:r  funds.  But,  I  will  say,  we  have  nany  churches,  which  look  like 
sparkling  gems  on  a  beggar;  and  according  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Julius 
Szymanski,  were  built  with  the  aid  of  our  hard  earned  moi:ey.  There  you 
will  find  beautiful  lecture  halls  for  our  audiences,  in  the  hands  of  wretched 
preachers  who  believe  only  in  comnercialism. 

They  collect  pennies  continually;  they  always  need  money  for  something,  and 
we  alvrays  pay,  not  knowing  for  v/hat.  The  churches  we  built,  however  are  not 
ours,  the3^  belong  to  the  Irish  or  Genaan  bishops;  we  Poles  rave  nothing*  We 
need  schools  more  than  anything  else.  This  land  of  V/ashington  and  Kosciuszko, 
is  a  land  of  freedom.  ITo  one  shall  deprive  us  of  our  language,  therefore,  we 
should  use  it  to  our  advantage, 

There  are  many  Poles  in  America  who  have  been  great  but  —  they  do  not  know 
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the  English  language,   and  lack  the  courage  to  continue  their  studies  because 
of  this.     Therefore,  vfe  need  a  Polish  high  school  in  V7hich  v/e  can  take  up 
higher  studies.     We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  to  study 
a  subject  in  the  language  v;ith  v/hich  vie  are  not  familiar  \vould  be  impractical. 
Therefore,   in  the  name  of  the  "torch  light,"  let  us  build  a  Polish  high  school, 
where  v;e  may  obtain  a  higher  education^ 
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"Polish  Language  in  the  Public  Schools'* 

The  activities  to  remove  teaching  of  the  Polish  language  from  Milwaukee, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  schools  of  other  cities,  brought  about  a  new  rebellious 
dispute.  This  time  Chicago  is  trying  to  show  what  it  can  do. 

Certain  organized  groups  cunong  our  people  see  that  permitting  the  teaching 
of  the  Polish  language  and  bringing  it  into  the  public  schools,  will  mean 
the  saving  of  our  nationality.  We  have  given  this  matter  considerable  time 
and  are  trying  to  show,  that  teaching  of  the  Polish  language  in  the  public 
schools  will  gain  us  nothing,  nor  help  us.  We  base  our  decision  on  good 
experience. 

Those  that  best  know  our  parochial  schools  and  children  will  admit  how 
innate  is  our  indifference  and  disinclination  towards  matters  pertaining 
to  our  nationality* 

Our  elders,  but  mostly  our  children,  are  ashamed  of  their  descent;  they 
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do  not  care  to  speak  Polish  and  change  their  names  to  English  not  only  in 
schools,  on  the  streets,  but  to  the  police  and  in  courts  where  they  have 
to  testify  in  case  of  any  accident. 


In  order  for  the  teacher  to  do  something  about  this  matter  he  must  devote 
his  body  and  soul,  must  use  strong  measures  and  not  an  idle  minute,  because 
his  work  will  be  futile.  We  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  teacher  here;  they  have 
many  a  headache* 

We  openly  admit  that  our  schools  are  not  an  example  of  ability,  likewise 
the  public  schools.  We  claim  that  in  our  schools,  the  child  will  learn  the 


-o 


All  the  subject  matter  put  out  by  the  schools  awakens  the  interest  in 

children  about  the  Polish  language,  but  to  get  the  children  to  learn  this, 

extraordinary  toil,  ability,  and  pedagogical  knowledge  is  needed  on  the 

part  of  the  teacher.  Woe  unto  the  teacher  who  lacks  these  qualities,  for      ^ 

he  will  discourage  the  children  and  they  shall  learn  nothing. 
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Polish  language  in  two  years,  whereas  in  the  public  school  it  would  take 

3ix  years,  because  it  is  not  compulsory.  :^ 

The  advantage  of  the  Polish  language  being  taught  in  the  public  school  shall  ^ 
repay  us*  One  of  the  few  advantages  is  that  we  will  have  teachers  who  shall  C 
have  steady  employment.  gg 

o 

So  bringing  this  language  into  the  public  schools,  it  might  affect  the  i^ 
average  Catholic.  But  if  you  are  a  strict  Catholic  and  care  about  raising  !i3 
your  child  religiously,  you  should  send  him  to  a  parochial  school. 
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Dziennik  Chicagoski,  Jan.   19,   1891 • 

TEIE  SCHOOL  QUESTION 

(Editorial) 


We  have  received  information  that  the  Bohemians,  together  v/ith  some  Poles, 
residing  in  Chicago,  are  trying  to  pass  a  school  regulation  which  would 
entitle  a  foreign  language  of  any  large  group  of  people  the  same  privilege 
or  representation  in  the  public  schools  as  that  of  the  German  language* 
We  have  asked  many  of  our  countrymen  their  attitude  towards  this  problem, 
and  whether  or  not  they  will  participate  in  the  agitation.  From  the 
answers  received,  we  have  come  to  a  conclusion  that  there  are  two  factions: 
one  of  them  is  for  the  agitation,  and  the  other  is  bitterly  opposing  it. 
The  first  faction  is  quite  small,  but  the  second  is  very  large. 

It  is  easy  to  find  to  which  faction  any  group  of  people  belong.  Host  of 
the  members  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  have  joined  that  group  of 
Bohemians  or  faction  which  originated  the  agitation.  The  members  of  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  belong 
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to  the  opposing  side.  There  are  also  Poles  who  do  not  belong  to 
either  of  the  two  mentioned  Polish  organizations,  and  their  opinions  are 
also  divided.  Their  nimber  is  so  small  that  it  should  not  be  taken 
seriously. 

For  the  first  time  since  Dziennik  Ghicagoski  has  come  into  its  existence, 
we  are  going  to  give  our  view  on  the  question,  which  has  divided  the 
opinions  of  the  members  of  two  great  Polish-American  organizations.  We 
are  doing  this  for  the  first  time,  therefore,  we  think  it  is  advisable 
to  state  for  the  sake  of  clearness  that  we  will  treat  this  particular 
question  objectively.  If  we  mention  the  names  of  both  organizations, 
it  is  not  because  we  desire  to  engage  ourselves  in  an  unpleasant  con- 
troversy between  the  Polish  National  Alliance  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Union,  but  because  we  desire  to  make  the  argumentation  clear. 


We  have  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  are  for  the  agitation,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Polish  Roman 
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Catholic  Union,  with  the  exception  of  the  few,  are  against  the 
agitation.  This  is  a  fact,  and  .ve  can  prove  it.  However,  some  of  these 
opinions  are  personal  convictions,  for  which  neither  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  nor  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  is  responsible.  The  nximber 
of  these  individuals  is  very  small. 

There  is  a  certain  number  of  members  in  either  organization,  who  have 
also  fonned  their  own  opinions,  but  based  on  idealistic  principles.  With 
these  principles,  the  organization  plays  a  very  important  part.  These 
members  may  be  classified  into  several  groups,  and  they  support  one  of 
the  factions  for  the  following  reasons:  If  they  belong  to  the  Polish 
National  Alliance,  some  members,  who,  for  convenience,  we  will  call  group 
No.  1,  may  see  a  patriotic  act  in  agitating  for  a  school  regulation  which 
would  entitle  the  Polish  language  the  same  privilege  as  that  of  the  Geiinan 
language  in  the  Chicago  public  schools;  but  they  are  prejudiced  against 
the  so-called  '♦clerical,  rule,**  and  (2)  for  the  same  reason  do  not  favor 
parochial  schools.  They  have  nothing  against  the  attendance  of  Polish 
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Dziennik  Chicagoskl,  Jan*  19,  1891. 


children  in  the  public  schools.  (3)  these  members  wish  to  express 
their  indignation  on  account  of  the  privilege  granted  to  the  German  lan- 
guage in  Chicago  schools,  and  €lL though  they  know  that  the  Polish  language 
will  not  be  introduced  in  Chicago  public  schools,  they  favor  that  measure 
for  the  puirpose  of  removing  the  injustice  done  them.  (4)  The  members 
of  this  group  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Polish  National  Alliance  should 
take  an  initiative  in  such  **patriotic**  undertakings,  and  as  members  of 
the  organization,  shoxild  support  the  agitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  are  of 
the  opinion:  (1)  that  there  is  a  risk  for  the  parochial  schools  in  case 
the  Polish  language  would  be  introduced  in  Chicago  public  schools,  es- 
pecially in  Polish  settlements;  (2)  there  are  members  who  think  that 
public  schools  are  too  deuigerous  for  the  young  people,  because  these 
institutions  are  bringing  up  children  without  religious  principles,  morals, 
patriotic  feeling,  or  healthy  view  on  social  life;  (3)  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen think  that  we  would  disgrace  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  Americems, 
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Irishmen,  and  even  the  Germans,  for  trying  to  introduce  the 
Polish  langxiage  in  public  schools  when  formerly  we  used  to  defend  parochial 
schools  so  often  and  so  openly;  (4)  the  fourth  group  is  of  the  opinion  that 
a  protest  against  the  privilege  of  the  German  language  would  accomplish 
more  than  an  agitation  for  introducing  the  Polish  leinguage  in  the  public 
schools  •  The  number  of  the  mecibers,  either  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Union 
or  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  who  have  such  convictions  is  very  small, 
although,  they  deserve  attention  and  respect • 

Finally,  the  majority  of  the  members  give  support  either  to  this  or  that 
group  because  they  think  it  is  their  duty  to  approve  or  oppose  their 
party,  quite  often  referred  to  as  *•  church-goers**  or  **patriots*"  The 
number  of  the  supporters  mentioned  last  is  the  largest,  and  with  them 
the  circumstance  of  belonging  either  to  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union 
or  to  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  plays  the  most  important  part« 
They  have  no  personal  convictions • 


As  editors  of  Dziennik  Chicagoski,  we  cannot  ignore  this  important  question, 
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We  must  express  our  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  as  this  opinion 
must  agree  with  one  of  the  two  large  groups,  we  are  prepared  for  the 
accusation  that  we  are  opposing  one  of  them.  However,  we  feel  that  such 
accusation  will  be  unjust.  For  this  reason,  we  repeat  emphatically  that 
we  desire  to  treat  this  matter  objectively,  and  if  there  will  ensue  any 
controversy  on  account  of  it,  let  it  be  limited.  We  beg  you  for  the  sake 
of  the  subject  only,  that  is,  the  school  question,  let  the  argumentation 
be  conducted  properly,  peacefiilly,  and  with  dignity. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Poles  shoxxld  not  participate  in  the  agitation  of  the 
Bohemians. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  THE  NEEDY  YOUTH  AND  POLISH  DAY 

The  Polish  settAlements  in  America,  especially  those  in  Chicago,  are  becoming  more 
interested  in  better  education  of  youth  of  Polish  descent  or  Poles  who  entered 
United  States  a  short  time  ago.   The  need  of  a  University  education  to  the  Polish 
youth  is  becoming  more  apoarent  in  order  to  create  larger  numbers  of  the  higher 
educated  intelligent,  professional,  representatives. 

The  participitation  taken  by  the  Chicago  Society  of  this  program,  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  met  with  great  success.   Consideration  has  been  given  this 
matter  as  a  very  important  activity.  Many  of  its  introductory  activities  to  the 
public  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of  raising  euniDle  funds  which  shall  be  used 
in  providing  worthy  students  with  scholarships  to  leading  Universities  of  the 
United  States* 

The  committee  of  the  "Polish  Day"  in  Chicago  is  participating  in  the  program  of 
the  Chicago  Society  by  donating  the  proceeds  of  the  Polish  Day  for  welfare  and 
education.   This  worthy  cause  is  close  to  the  heart  of  all  members  of  the  committee 
of  the  Polish  Day  and  Chicago  Society  who  in  the  past  as  in  the  future  will  make 
every  effort  to  add  many  Polish  names  to  the  roster  of  American  Universities, 
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The  department  of  educatiorx  of  the  Polish  ITaticnal  /JLliance  glinted  this  v/eek 
over  one  thousand  dollars  in  loans,  vathout  interest,  to  young  student  members 
of  the  organization  attending  secondary  schools  ai.d  universities.  Because  of 
this  aid,  more  young  men  will  be  able  to  get  an  education,  and  a  position  in 
society. 

One  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  P.N.A,  is  to  grant  loans  to  Polish  youths  who 
are  eager  to  obtain  an  education*  It  proves  conclusively  that  Mr.  Paryski 

of  Toledo  lies  v/hen  he  v/rites  in  his  paper  that  the  P.N.A.  dees  not  fulfill 
its  obligations. 


Such  persons,  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  Polish  people,  should  set  the 
good  example  and  help  these  needy  youths,  and  not  criticize  with  idle  talk. 
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It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  dei^artment  of  education  of  the  P^N.A., 
considers  oi-ily  first  class  colleges  such  as  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago;  Ann  Arbor  University,  the  Aca- 
demy of  7ine  Arts,  the  Polish  Sa^.inarj''  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  the  Detroit 
College  of  Law,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
the  University  of   Illinois, 

There  is  the  assurance  that  students  v/ho  graduate  from  those  schools,  do  not 
waste  their  time  and  money,  but  aco^uire  an  education  which  enables  then  to 
secure  a  higher  position  in  life. 
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INTROSPECTICN 


Extracts: 

Years  ago  education  was  a  kingdom  accessible  to  only  a  few  of  the  elect. 
Today  it  is  a  necessity;  an  indispensable  tool  in  securing  one's  liveli- 
hood. A  man  with  no  education  is  a  cripple,  and  a  burden  to  himself  and 
his  community* 

Civilized  notions  of  today  rank  education  first  in  their  duties  towards 
their  posterity. 

The  megnificent  development  of  the  American  school  can  be  attributed  to 
the  real  democratic  equality,  through  which  every  man  is  given  an  equal 
chrnce  in  acquiring  the  best  of  education. 

The  consciousness  of  that  equality  lives  even  among  children,  the  best 
expression  of  which  can  be  seen  in  a  remark  of  an  8  year  old  Polish 
democrat,  who  said:  "I  am  born  in  the  United  States,  and  some  day  I  may 
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"be  the  president  of  our  country.   But  first  I   have  to   learn  very,    very 
much. " 

It   is   true   that   the   Polish  population  here   constitutes   one   of  the   largest 
cominunities.   But   how  many  of  our  Polish  children  acquire   a  high  school 
educationt    not   speaking  of  the   university? 

Hundreds  of  thousands   of  our  children,    right   after  they  graduate  from  the 
parochial   school,    have   to  work;    even  "before   tlieir  young  bodies   are    gro\^^l 
enough  to  endure   the   labor,    and  their  minds   developed  enough  to  comprehend 
the   benefits   of  education. 

'Vho  is  to  blame    for  it?  The   parents?  Maybe.   But  where  are   those  yrho  stand 
at   the   head   of   our  community?    "here   are   the  teachers   of  Polish   schools, 
who  foster  our  children   anci  for^  their  youn ^  minds   and   souls?    Vhy   is  it 
that,    after  sr^ending  eight  years   in  a  parochial   school,    such  a   small 
percent^re   of   our  children   display   interest   In  further  education,    whereas 
any  non-Polish  teacher   5n   a  public    school   arouses   in   our  boys   and   girls 
en  ardent   desire   for  knowledge? 
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There    is   only  one   answer:   Ilegllgenc©   or.  the  part   of  tl-ose  v/ho  are    supposed 
to  be  our   spiritual   guides,    and   indifference    of  the  perochial   school 
teachers. 


-:.■{ 


It  is  hio;h  time  to  apr^roach  that  vital  problem  with  more  concern. 

Vie   should  be  aware  of  the  responsibility  that  lies  upon  us  in  regar'  to 
that  important  question.  Let  is  not  forget  that  some  day  our  young  ^^ne- 
ration  will  call  upon  us  to  exple.in  the  reasons  of  depriving  them  of  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  of  democracy,  education. 
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III  C   DKJennlk  Zjadnocgenia^  Tol«  YI^  No#  194^  Aug«  19^  1926# 
I  3  3  b 

THE  SELECTION  OP  A  SCHOOL 

Evan  thou^  August  is  still  oonsidered  a  suxmner  months  y^t^  as  soon  as 
it  arrives^  clear-sighted  people  issiediately  begin  to  think  of  their 
autumn  occupations  •  Farmers  begin  to  think  about  their  winter  oom^ 
and  the  residents  of  the  city,  nhose  main  worry  consists  of  family 
affairs^  think  about  the  selection  of  a  school  for  their  children* 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  not  a  difficult  one  for  people  of 
wealth*  In  our  station  of  life,  however,  the  situation  is  not  simple* 
We  must  select  either  a  public  or  a  parochial  school*  Our  modest 
material  means  do  not  permit  an  alternative* 

Which  of  the  two  schools  shall  we  select:  public  or  parochial?  The 
answer  iss  parochial,  for  the  following  reasons: 

We  have  no  reason  for  criticising  the  teachers  of  public  schools*  They 
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are  doing  their  duty^  which  is  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  arith« 
netic  and  English,  and  this  at  no  cost  to  the  parents •  Nevertheless, 
the  program  of  a  free  school  does  not  take  Into  consideration  either 
religion  or  the  mother  tongue  of  onr  children,  subjects  which  are  so 
near  to  our  hearts • 


\^. 


y/.?i.  ?\ 


We  are  concerned  about  the  religious  training  of  our  children,  because 
(according  to  our  convictions )  we  consider  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  religion  one  of  the  most  important  fiictors  of  all  teaching,  because 
religion  is  the  basis  of  all  morals,  without  which  a  person  cannot  be 
happy  either  in  this  life  or  in  eternity,  and  finally,  -ttiat  a  person 
without  religion  and  without  morals  is  an  undesirable  IndlTldual  in 
society,  because  he  is  dangerous*  Henoe,  since  the  teaching  of  religion 
is  not  permitted  in  public  schools,  we  are  compelled  to  choose  the 
parochial  school  which,  with  due  regard  to  its  founder,  places  religion 
in  the  first  place  of  its  program # 
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Dgi#nnlk  ZJadnoogenia^  Vol«  71 «  lIo«  194^  Aug«  19^  1926 • 

We  prefer  the  parochial  school  because  it  teaches  our  nother  tongue  and 
tells  us  about  the  deeds  of  those  of  our  blood«  We  consider  these  teach* 
ings  very  important^  because  without  them  we  are  unable  to  rear  oiur 
children  in  a  manner  to  which  we  certainly  are  entitled*  We  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  America  also  has  a  right  to  our  children 
because  they  were  born  here  and  live  here«  We  also  have  the  pririlege 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  profit  thereby^  because  tiiey 
are  of  blood  of  our  hearts  coid  because  that  blood  owes  its  life  to  our 
love,  our  work,  our  devotion*  Degenerate  children  are  abominable  and  do 
not  know  either  how  to  regpird  or  how  to  respect  their  parents*  Such 
would  surely  be  the  result  in  a  great  measure  if  we  would  permit  them 
to  be  brought  up  without  the  knowledge  of  our  religious  training,  without 
the  knowledge  of  our  mother  tongue*  Experience  with  many  children  in  the 
past  has  taught  us  this  lesson* 

We  do  not  in  the  least  scorn  public  schools •  However,  as  long  as  the 
American  majority  will  not  permit  the  considering  of  our  religious 
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and  ftaiily  needs,  so  long  we  will  feel  duty  bound  to  entrust  our  children 
to  the  guardianship  of  paroohial  schools ,  in  spite  of  the  weight  whi<di 
the  school's  tuition  places  upon  us*  Surely,  no  one  can  hold  this  against 
us« 


But  a  paroohial  school  is  not  less  imerican  than  a  public  school*  To 
this  claim  every  American  will  agree,  having  fresh  in  mind  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supremo  Court  in  regard  to  paroohial  schools* 
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Polonlat  Vol.  XVII,  Vo.   21,  May  24,  1923* 
BBDICATIOH  0?  A  NEV  SCHOOL  IN  XAST  CHICAGO,  INDIANA 

The  tolling  of  chtirch  ^lle  on  Sunday,  May  2,  1923,  coinoimeed  a  great  Joy 

asong  the  Poles  In  East  Chicago,  Indiana*  ) 

\ 

They  announced  the  dedication  of  a  new  school  and  a  new  Polish  settlement 
in  the  adopted  country*  The  hells  were  also  greeting  a  great  church  digni* 
taryt  Bishop  H«  T«  Allerding  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  who  cajoe  to  East 
Chicago  to  dedicate  a  magnificent  school  building  of  St«  Stanislaus 
parish*  The  school  is  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences  that  no  other 
Polish  school  has*  The  new  school  building  is  in  reality  an  ornament  to 
the  little  city  of  East  Chicago,  Indiana*  The  Felician  Sisters  are  in 
charge  of  the  school  where  more  than  1,300  children  attend*  There  are 
eight  grades  according  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State*  Polish 
children  after  graduating  from  the  eighth  grade  usually  go  to  a  hi^  school 
but  a  majority  of  them  attend  a  Catholic  high  school  where  on  recommenda* 
tion  and  demand  of  the  present  rector,  the  Polish  language  will  be  taught 

also*  But  let  us  return  to  our  subject* 
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One  of  the  win^s  of  the  new  school  building  contains  school  rooms  and 
there  are  twelve  of  them*  Zrery  school  room  is  provided  with  moat  modem 
equipment  and  is  well  ventilated*  In  every  school  room  there  is  a  built-in 
book  case  which  serves  as  a  library  for  the  class*  Hear  every  school  room 
there  is  a  cloak  room* 


The  second  part  of  the  building  contains  a  large  gymnasium  hall  which  also 
serves  as  a  dance  hall*  There  are  billiard  halls,  bowliog  alleys,  and  bath 
rooms*  There  is  also  a  library*  Besides  these  there  are  many  club  rooms 
and  assembly  halls*  There  is  a  big  theatrical  hall  capable  of  holding 
11,000  people*  The  stage  is  magnificent*  On  the  balcony  there  is  a  modern 
fire-proof  room  which  will  be  used  as  the  operator's  x*oom  during  moving 
picture  plays*  In  that  room  are  installed  two  moving  picture  machines* 

The  school  building  is  120  feet  long  and  133  feet  wide  and  three  stories 
high*  Besides  roomy  and  hi^  basements,  the  building  is  the  most  inqposing 
structure  in  this  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana* 
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The  plans  for  this  Imilding  were  designed  by  a  young  Polish  architect, 
Ur.   S.  Bednareki*  He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  when  he 
was  still  youi^«  He  completed  his  elementary  education  in  Kenosha,  Wiscon* 
sin,  but  studied  architecttire  and. engineering  in  Valparaiso  University  at 
Valparaiso,  Indiana*  The  building  cost  about  $175,000« 

The  dedication  ceremony  started  at  3  P«M«  with  a  procession  headed  by  the 
ministrants  carrying  a  cross;  then  little  girls  dressed  in  white^  followed 
by  church  societies;  then  the  pastor  of  the  parish,  surrounded  by  the 
clergy.  The  whole  procession,  united  by  beautifully  colored  ribbons  and 
accompanied  by  the  tinkling  of  little  bells,  playing  and  singing,  lead  the 
bishop  to  the  church.  From  the  church  the  procession  proceeded  to  the  new 
school  building,  object  of  the  celebration.  After  the  dedication  of  the 
building  by  Bishop  Allerdury,  Father  J.  Uecikowski,  the  assistant  of 
Immaculate  Conception  Church  of  South  Chicago,  took  the  stand  at  the  pul«- 
pit  and  delivered  a  beautiful  speech  to  the  people,  praising  them  for  their 
good  work.  He  spoke  about  Polish  schools  and  the  education  of  children. 
The  people  listened  very  attentively,  with  bowed  heads,  as  if  they  said. 
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**Lord,  we  €ire  your  children*"  Then  Bishop  Allerding  epoke,  praising  the 
Polish  people  for  building  such  a  beautiful  school;  he  thanked  them  for 
their  generosity  and  sacrifice,  encouraging  them  for  future  work« 

When  the  bishop  entered  the  churcht  the  parish  choir  sang  Scce  Satcerdos 
Magnus  (by  Molitar)«  After  returning  to  the  church  there  was  a  benedic* 
tion,  during  which  the  choir  sang  0  Salutaris  (by  Wagner),  and  Tantum 
Ergo  (by  Rosewig)«  The  celegration  was  concluded  by  "God  Save  Poland." 
The  building  was  beautifully  decorated  by  American  and  Polish  flags* 

In  the  evening  there  was  an  entertainment  in  the  new  hall,  with  morixig 
pictures,  singing,  music,  and  a  play*  The  hall  was  crowded*  The  audience 
was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  bishop  and  clergy* 
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HOLY  THINITY  HISK  SCHOOL 

K   business  course,  conducted  in  the  evening,  will  be^in  on  October  1st,  p.t 
H0I7  Trinity  Hi^h  School. 

This  school  v/ill  remain  ^onder  the  direction  of  the  present  H0I7  Trinity  Hieh  2 
School.  The  first  cl^ss  in  the  school  v/ill  st^xt  on  October  9th.  Frozi  then  ^ 
on  the  class  will  be  tau.^^ht  on  Mondays  sjad   ?rida;'/s  from  7  to  9  ?•  *'*• 


-D 


The  bijisiness   course  taught    in  this   evening-  school  v;lll   consist    of  three  subjects: 
bookkeeping^,    stenograT)hy  pjid  t^miiis* 

The  school  year  will  end  e^rly  in  June,  The  annual  tuition  fee  for  the  course 
will  be  $15,  or  $5  for  each  subject* 

All  boys  and  2:irls  who  are  inclined  to  study  these  subjects  canenroll  for  this 
course. 
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This  course  is  open  not  only  t^  the  youth  of  Koly  Trinity  Parish  "but  to  other 
individuals  who  can  qualify  according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Holy  Trinit,y  High 
School  director. 


Snrollment  will  stpxt  on  October  1st,  «jid  will  last  all  day.   Apply  to  either 
the  Rectory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  or  to  the  home  of  the  teachers,  1110 
Noble  St. 
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31.   JOHN  KANTIUS*  SOIDOL 

In  1894  two  houses  at  North  Carpenter  Street  and  Chicago  Arenue  were  re-  ^ 
constructed  into  classrooms  for  children^  who  at  that  time  numbered  one  ^ 
thousand  and  were  taught  by  thirteen  teaching  si  stars  •  In  the  years  follcwlngf^ 

In  order  to  accommodate  all  the  children,  classrooms  had  to  be  constructed     ^ 
in  the  halls,  in  the  church  basement,  and  even  in  the  church  towers  and  the 
saoristy# 


CO 


Because  these  improvised  classrooms  were  rery  inconvenient  and  unhygienic, 
the  Reverend  S.   Rogalski,  after  taking  counsel  with  his  assistant  priests, 
submitted  to  his  parishioners  a  report  stressing  the  necessity  and  the 
urgent  need  of  erecting  a  new  and  adequate  school  building #  All  the 
parishioners  agreed  without  hesitation  to  build  a  new  £Chool« 

Plans  with  estimates  of  costs  for  the  new  structure  were  made  by  Mr*  Steinbach 
the  architect,  well  known  among  Poles;  the  bricklaying  work  was  done  by 
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tlie  builder  and  contractor  Mr«  Ostrowski,  who  with  Tery  few  exceptions  liad 
build  all  the  Polish  churches  in  Chicago*  The  carpenter  work  was  contracted 
for  by  Mr*  Klajda,  known  to  all  for  hiis  probity  and  honesty  in  fulfilling 
his  contracts  and  doing  his  work  well* 
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In  order  not  to  burden  the  parish  with  too  heavy  a  debt  it  was  decided  to 
build  at  first  only  half  the  structure  and  later  when  the  need  expose »  add 
the  other  half*  This  was  the  reason  why  the  architectural  plan  was  so  contriTed^ 
that  half  the  edifice  could  be  finished  as  a  unit*  ^ 


In  the  spring  of  1903,  after  the  removal  of  old  buildings,  the  work  was 
started,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  building 
was  blessed*  At  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  foxmding  of  the  parish, 
December  27,  1903,  the  school  building  was  completed  and  turned  over  for 
school  use  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  sufricently  large  for  the 
next  few  years*  But  after  two  short  years  it  became  evident  that  the 
new  building  could  not  accommodate  all  the  children,  and  besides,  the 
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Ttrimia  ehuroh  tool^tlM  laokad  proper  •Q«r«Ai«AOM  for  tbair  MMtings  and 
mm9mM.i%Bm    So  the  parish  mm  ooapallod  to  flAlah  tha  aehool  buildlngp 
tliat  ia,  to  ooAatruat  tha  othar  half  of  tha  adlflaa# 

In  ordar  to  ooUaat  tha  aaaaaaarj  fundap  it  mm  actaad  that  aaah  pariahioaar 

ahoiild  oaatriWta  tan  aaata  arary  Soniay  for  four  aontha  aa  hia  offaring 
for  tha  aahooX«  Thia  plan  prorad  nnnaaally  practioali  for  tha  idiola  huilding 
van  oomplatad  without  incraaaing  tha  indabtadnaaa  of  tha  pariah  by  so  nuah 
aa  ona  oant« 

Tha  axtarior  of  tha  aohool  building  in  iapoaing,  and  tha  intarior  aontnina 
thirty  aoHnodioua  and  hygiania  alaaarooaia  with  aora  than  two  thouaand 
aahool  ahildran  uadar  tha  gnnrdianahip  and  auparriaion  of  thirty  taaahing 
aiatara*  Tha  Ohioago  Board  of  Xduoation  has  grantad  to  thia  aohool  aqual 
rank  with  tha  oity  publio  aohoola* 
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A  FEW  W 


•JNIC 


TO  OUR  SISTERS  OF  NAZARETH 
(Editorial) 


A  friend  of  our  newspaper  has  sent  to  the  editor  of  Dzieanik  Chicagoski 
the  following  letter:  ^ 

(Suxnoary) 

A  reader  asks  the  editor  to  write  a  few  words  about  children  from  Polish 
parochial  schools  who  try  to  sell  tickets  for  various  school  affairs  to 
the  businessmen  in  the  neighborhoods  Their  attempts  as  a  rule  are  a  disi 
failure,  for  which  the  teaching  sisters  are  to  blame*  He  offers  a  -  w 
few  sxxggestions  to  teachers  in  the  elementary  principles  of  salesmanship 
and  ends  with  the  question, 
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•»Am  I  not  right?»» 
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(Translation  Ck)ntinued) 

Tea,  you  are  absolutely  right ,  ne  say  to  our  correspondent ,  and  in  reprinting 
this  letter  we  should  like  respectfully  to  call  our  Sisters*  attention  to  it 
and  to  s\iggest  putting  the  ideas  contained  in  it  to  the  best  possible  use« 
The  idea  is  good»  worth  putting  into  practice* 

For  unfortunately  it  is  necessary  for  our  schools,  most  of  which  are  poori 
to  depend  on  the  help  and  the  small  profits  that  cone  fxt>m  time  to  time  from 
amateur  school  performances  and  other  public  appearances  of  school  children; 
and  what  is  eTen  worse ,  it  is  necessaiy  to  use  school  children  to  sell  tickets, 
and  it  seems  only  common  sense  that  one  should  go  about  it  properly  and 
efficiently,  so  that  from  this  altogether  unpleasant  necessity  for  the 
peddling  of  tickets  by  school  children  the  greatest  possible  educational  and 
moral  benefit  may  be  derived • 


>> 
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The  children  I  then^  shoiild  be  taught  how  to  sell  tickets  if  it  is  essential 
to  sell  them;  they  should  be  taught  good  naoners^  which  they  sadly  lack, 
especially  our  boys.  Children  should  be  Instructed  that  on  entering  a  store 
th^  should  bow  becomingly  and  politely,  greet  any  one  fdiom  they  find  there^ 
and  explain  to  him,  as  our  correspondent  advises,  the  kind  of  entertainment 
given  and  the  purpose  of  it*  This  is  not  too  difficult  and  could  easily  be 
done  I  and  from  the  doing  of  it  a  twofold  benefit  would  be  derived-**  benefit 
for  the  school 9  since  more  tickets  would  be  sold,  and  benefit  for  the 
children  themselves,  who  would  acquire  better  manners* 

We  all  know  only  too  well  that  our  children  and  our  young  people  need  such 
practical  instruction  in  good  manners  and  polite  behavior  and  need  it 
urgently,  without  delay.  They  appear  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
when  compared  with  children  of  other  nationalities*  The  worst  offenders  in 
this  respect  are  the  boys  of  the  parish  schools,  not  only  of  the  grammar 
schools  but  of  the  high  schools  as  well,  who  think  it  humiliating  to  bow  to 
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any  cne  on  the  street  and  as  a  nile  do  not  know  wliat  to  do  with  their  hats 
irtien  th^y  enter  a  house,  intentionally  assuirdng  rude  loanners  and  postures 
in  order  not  to  appear  different  and  so  expose  themselves  to  the  ridicule 
of  their  school  friends,  idio  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  polished 
bebayior  or  of  the  accepted  rules  of  social  conduct* 

It  is  advisable  to  exert  some  effort  to  teach  our  young  people  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  social  graces  ^  and  our  teaching  sisters  have  the  best 
opportunity  to  do  it,  since  the  children  under  their  care  and  instruction 
are  small,  and  their  character  is  pliable  and  easily  influenced  and  trained, 
whereas  later,  when  they  have  grown  older,  they  will  become  more  recalcitrant 
to  such  influences. 


We  recommend  these  suggestions  to  the  careful  consideration  of  those  who 
should  be  interested  in  them* 
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PARISH  SCHOOIS 
Tbe  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  School 


The  management  of  the  St.  Stanislaus  Kbsta  Partsh  School  ivas  assigned  to 
the  Sisters  of  Nazareth,  of  Milwaukee,  on  February  2,  1874.  First  three 
nuns  arrived.  Sister  Regerya,  Sister  Melarya,  and  a  sister  aspirant 
translator* s  note:  One  lAo  has  not  taken  her  final  yoyisJ.     There  were 
then  150  children  attending.  On  the  first  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
teaching  sisters  89  more  children  were  enrolled;  the  number  increased  daily, 
so  that  by  the  next  fall  350  pupils  were  receiving  their  elementary  education 
in  this  school.  As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  so  did  that  of  the 
teaching  sisters,  and  the  result  of  it  was  the  problem  of  housing  the  nuns. 
By  October  15,  1874,  the  construction  of  a  brick  house  for  the  sisters  had 
begun;  the  house  was  completed  six  months  later,  but  only  a  year  thereafter, 
the  Parish  was  compelled  to  enlarge  the  nuns'  qiiarters  and  to  provide  new 
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premises  for  the  ever-increasins  nuinber  of  children.  The  first  Holy  Comnninion 
of  the  children  \inder  the  supervision  of  nuns  was  held  on  the  holiday  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul;  the  first  conf irnatlon  occurred  on  March  25  of  the  same  year. 
About  seventy  children  received  both  sacraments.  Between  the  years  1332  and 
1909  there  were  also  secular  male  teachers  for  the  higher  classes  for  boys: 
the  late  S.  Zahajkievri.cz,  the  late  S.  Szwajkart,  editor  of  Dziennik  Chicagpskia 
Dr.  B.  ELarkowski,  the  well-known  physician,  Messrs.  J.  Domek,  A.  Czajor, 
I.  Kowalski,  and  L.  Burda;  and  a  few  other  Polish  and  American  teachers. 

In  1906,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Resurrectionist  Fathers,  a  series  of 
popular  lect\ires  was  given  at  this  school  for  the  young  people  of  the  parish^ 
These  lectures,  like  the  People's  University  lectures,  covered  various  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  such  as  history,  civics,  i>olitics,  Polish  literature,  and 
the  natural  sciences.  The  lecturers  were  the  Reverend  Ladislas  Zapala,  C,  R. 
the  present  general  of  the  Resurrectionist  order,  the  late  Reverend  Felix 
Ladon,  C.  R. ,  the  late  Reverend  John  Kruszynski,  C.  R. ,  who  was  then  president 
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of  St.  Stanislaus*  College,  the  late  Mr.  Casinir  Neuman,  once  editor  of 
Dzlennik  Ghicagoski^  Mr.  Charles  Wachtel,  present  editor  of  Dzlennik  Ghlcagoski, 
and  Dr.  Boleslas  Klarkowski.  In  the  year  1906,  In  the  night  of  December  21 
and  Deceiaber  22,  St.  Stanislaus  Parish  sustained  a  severe  loss.  Fire  completely 
destroyed  the  school  building,  erected  at  so  great  an  expense.  All  the  school  ^ 
equipment,  the  library,  and  the  furnishings  of  the  nuns*  lodgings,  which  were 
then  located  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  school  building,  were  lost.  Another 
result  of  the  fire  was  the  complete  loss  of  the  school  records,  since  all  books 
and  doc\ii.idnts  were  consumed. 


TO 
O 


The  present  five-story  school  building  is  fireproof  and  constructed  according 
to  the  latest  city  building  requirements.  It  contains  fifty-four  commodious 
classrooms,  of  which  forty-oight  are  used  for  the  instruction  of  children. 
In  the  school  year  1916-1917  three  thousand  children  attended  this  school,  but 
there  have  been  years  in  which  St.  Stanislaus  School  has  had  more  than  four 
thousand  pupils.  Eveiy  year  more  than  five  hundred  pupils  of  the  school  receive 
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their  first  Holy  Coiamunion  and  the  Sacrament  of  conf irniation.  At  present 
sixty-four  Nazarene  Sisters  teach  in  the  school.  The  school  has  the  full 
eight  grades,  and  the  instruction  given  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  that 
of  the  public  schools,  and  this  fact  is  verified  by  the  statement  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  hiioself .  Children  graduating  from  our 
school  are  admitted  without  ent]?ance  examination  to  public  high  schools. 

Under  the  enlightened  supervision  of  the  Resurreotionist  Fathers  the  teaching 
sisters  for  more  than  half  a  century  have  been  giving  of  their  best,  laboring 
quietly  in  the  field  of  religious  and  patriotic  instruction.  Hxousands  of 
graduates  from  this  school,  animated  with  the  true  Polish  Catholic  spirit, 
honorably  performing  their  duties  and  bringing  honor  and  glory  to  God  and 
to  the  Polish  name,  acknowledge  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  school.  Besides 
this  a  great  number  of  the  elect  of  these  thousands,  obeying  the  call  of  God, 
have  chosen  the  better  part  and  with  complete  self-abnegation  are  following 
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tlie  high  calling  of  secular  or  monastic  priesthcod. 

to 

All  these  people,  wherever  they  are,  and  \«hatever  they  do^  are  following 
the  path  shown  to  them  in  our  parish  school,  the  path  of  truth  and  duty  \mder 
the  banner  held  hi^iJi  by  the  school:  For  God,  Church,  and  Co\mtry# 
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CONSECHATIOM  OP  THE  NEW  EDIFICE  OP  HOLT  TRINITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  organized  in  1873,  has  for  the  past  twenty  years 
had  as  its  pastor  Reverend  Casiair  Sztuczko,  ardent  secretary  of  three 
Catholic  congresses.  The  parish  is  comprised  of  several  thousand  souls, 
and  conducts  an  eight  grade  school.  Brother  Peter,  of  the  Order  of  Holy 
Cross,  a  man  of  wide  views,  deep  education,  and  completely  given  to  the 
educational  profession,  became  the  director  of  the  hi^  school* 

Under  his  leadership  the  high  school  in  a  few  years  received  recognition  as 

a  well  conducted  college  and  has  acquired  a  well  earned  reputation  of  the  ed\>-> 

eating  of  youth*  Reveirend  Sztuczko^  seeing  the  growth,  decided  to  build  a 

separate  new  building.  He  started  the  movement^  which  serves  as  a  credit  to 

the  Polish  architect  Hipolit  Hincz,  and  Polish  professions.  The  construction 

was  begun  in  1916,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  "D**  fronting  Cleaver  street.  It 

has  a  length  of  165  feet  and  a  depth  of  125  feet;  it  has  35  class  rooms  of 

which  each  can  accommodate  60  pupils,  which  means  it  can  take  care  of  2^100 

pupils.  In  the  basement  of  the  school  is  a  hall  with  a  beautiftd  sta^e, 
which  can  hold  1,500  persons*  The  entire  building  is  centrally  heated  and 
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is  biiilt  of  red-face  brick,  making  a  stately  appearance*  The  entire  cost 
of  building  comes  to  $250,000* 

The  act  of  consecration  was  performed  by  several  priests,  the  parochial 
committee,  societies,  foreign  delegations,  honored  guests,  and  many  thous- 
ands of  the  faithful  crowd* 
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BESURRECTION  SISTERS'  ACADEMY 


To  the  few  Polish  Institutions  of  learning  for  girls  belongs  the  new 
Besurrection  Sisters*  Academy  in  Norwood  Park,  Illinois,  built  on  an  extent- 
siTe  and  rery  beautiful  land,  near  Chicago*  This  institution  is  exclusiTely 
for  Polish  girls  whose  ain  is  to  be  developed  into  prominent  citizens,  and 
managers  of  families  with  a  so\il  Polish  and  religious  throughout*  This 
institution  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  who,  with  devotion,  are  working  for 
a  national  and  social  idea* 

The  plan  of  study  comprises  an  elementary  course,  high  school  course,  and 
a  business  course*  The  elementary  course  is  the  same  as  that  in  any  well 
organised  parochial  school  of  eight  grades.  The  high  school  course  is  a 
four  year  course*  During  this  timet  besides  subjects  given  in  every  public 
high  school  in  the  Xnglish  language,  they  also  teach  in  the  Polish  language, 
religion,  dogmatics,  ethics,  history  of  the  church,  Polish  history. 
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literature  (acquainting  the  student  with  its  masterpieces)  and^  at  the 
timet  grammar  and  the  science  of  style* 

We  must  mention  here  that  besides  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  they  teach 
▼iolin^  piano t  orgaat  voice »  and  also  give  instruction  in  drawing*  Practi- 
cal things,  indispensable  to  the  future  housekeeper  and  mother,  are  not 
omitted* 


All  kinds  of  games* in  the  garden  are  contributing  to  the  physical  develop* 
ment  of  the  girl  students,  and  the  walks  in  the  meadows,  fields,  and  nearby 
'woods  are  not  only  healthy  but  supply  material  for  natural  studies  which, 
when  properly  directed,  teach  love  of  nature* 

Vhereas  material  means  are  often  the  obstaicle  against  which  some  of  the 
noble  impulses  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are  shattered,  in  order  to  enable 
as  many  of  our  Polish  girls  as  possible  to  obtain  a  higher  education,  the 
institution  has  tuition  fees  as  moderate  as  possible,  in  spite  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  that  we  have  at  the  present  tine« 
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We  do  not  doubt  that  many  Polish  families  will  hurry  to  place  their  daugh* 
ters  in  this  institution,  so  moderately  priced  and  practical  in  all  respects, 
where,  besides  knowledge,  they  also  put  great  stress  and  effort  on  their 
rearing*  It  is  high  time  that  the  Polish  women  took  their  rightful  position 
in  social  life  over  here  and  to  accomplish  this  there  is  only  one  way  -  good 
rearing  and  education* 

Whoever  wishes  more  information  can,  either  by  letter,  or  personally,  eqpply 
to  the  managements  Restirrection  Sisters*  Academy,  5959  Talcott  Aven\ie» 
Norwood  Parkfi  Illinois* 
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A  SHORT  HIoTOkY  OF  TIC:  FOUNDING  OF  ST.  LUCHAEL 
ARCHANGEL  PARISH  IN  SOUTH  CHICAGO 

by 
Reverend  Adolph  Nowicki 

(Conclusion) 

At  this  time  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  an  amusing  occurrence  v/hich  took 
place  at  the  time  that  vje  were  building  the  school.  ItVhen  the  Toundation  was 
scarcely  laid  a  certain  nightly  explorer  of  lengths  and  widths  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  began  pacing  off,  with  pov;erful  steps,  our  very  young  basement,  care- 
ftilly  counting  each  pace.   "One  hundred  and  twenty  paces,''  he  cries,  •'two 
hundred,  three  hundred,  five  hundred.  People,  in  God^s  name,  ^at  are  you 
doing!  Is  our  rector  building  barracks  or  what?  IVho  ever  heard  of  construct- 
ing such  a  building  for  such  a  small  parish?" 


"IVhat  have  you  to  say  now,  brother?  Do  we  have  a  lot  of  extra  space  in  our 
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church?  Or  perhaps  the  school  is  too  large?**  Uany   people  know  how  to  dispense 
a  lot  of  useless  advice  but  v/hen  it  comes  down  to  really  doing  something  they 
cannot  be  foxind.  But  that  is  enough  about  this.  Where  outside  of  heaven  are 
there  no  "buts"  and  "ifs**? 
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SYSTa!  OF  ELBCTITS  SUBJECTS  INTRODUCED  AT  ALLIANCE  COLLEGE 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  College  has  undergone  a  complete  change  in  its 
academic  system.  Up  to  the  present  the  grade  system  was  used.   This  means 
that  the  pupils  were  classified,  and  entered  into  specified  grades,  not 
according  to  their  knowledge  of  particular  subjects,  but  according  to  their 
average  mental  development. 

This  system  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  students  who  did  not  want  to  or  could  not  conform  to  the  average  standard 
of  a  given  grade.   On  the  other  hand,  students  transferring  to  the  college 
from  i\merican  schools  could  not  fit  themselves  into  such  a  primitive  and 
impractical  system  of  education. 

There  were  also  other  difficulties  to  solve;  for  instance,  the  Polish  boys 
who  were  bom  and  brought  up  here  in  America  very  frequently  had  but  a 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  Polish  language.  For  these  bpys  the  grade  system 
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was  not  only  an  inconvenience  but,  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint,  was  very 
harmful.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  boy  not  knowing  the  Polish  language  and 
attending  a  local  American  school  suddenly  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
ought  to  learn  the  Polish  language.  He  goes  to  the  Alliance  College,  where 
he  is  enrolled  in  one  of  the  upper  grades  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of 
English  subjects.  Here  the  tragedy,  if  not  actual  comedy,  begins.  In  the 
upper  classes  Polish  literature  and  composition  are  taught,  while  this  boy 
cannot  even  read  Polish  tolerably,  not  to  mention  orthography  and  grammar.  rg 
The  same  thing  happens  with  English  subjects  if  the  pupil  does  not  happen  o 
to  know  English. 


The  elective  system  does  away  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  grade  system. 
Besides  this,  it  brings  in  such  elements  of  pedagogical  value  that  sooner 
or  later  this  system  will  become  universal.  This  system  is  based,  in  the 
first  place,  on  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent, 
in  the  second,  on  the  needs  of  a  democratic  people  and  the  idea  of  speciali- 
zation in  modem  society. 
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We  know  from  the  study  of  educational  psychology  that  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  one  child  differs  greatly  frcci  that  of  another,  that  it  possesses 
different  qualities,  has  different  interests  and  different  aims*  Each  one 
of  these  minds  represents  a  world  in  itself.  Nevertheless  the  needs  of  a 
democratic  society  aim  towaxd  a  certain  mental  level,  a  common  ground,  on 
which  all  the  citizens  of  a  given  society  can  meet  and  work  together  toward 
the  attainment  of  a  mutual  goal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diversification  of  ^ 
the  needs  of  modern  civilization  and  the  progress  of  education  constantly  w^ 
require  more  specialization  in  the  chosen  field,  training  for  which  must  be  55 
begun  practically  in  childhood. 


Therefore,  pursuing  the  lines  indicated  by  education  and  life,  practical 
pedagogy  has  produced  an  elective  system.   I  wish  to  describe  briefly  the 
application  of  this  systan  at  the  Alliance  College.  For  exacting  minds 
there  are  science  courses;  for  lively  and  practical  minds,  business  and 
technical  courses;  for  the  undecided  there  is  a  general  course.  Besides 
this,  these  courses  are  so  arranged  that  a  student  can  make  a  change  at 
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the  very  beginning,  when  he  notices  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  or  when  the 
need  for  such  a  change  arises.  Secondly,  no  student  will  be  able  to  climb 
to  the  next  rung  of  the  ladder  of  education  Yiio  has  not  been  thoroughly       ^ 
prepared  for  it  and  who  has  not  given  proof  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar    :c 
with  the  preceding  steps  and  that  he  can  lean  back  on  them.  That  is  why      --^ 
all  promotions  will  be  granted  according  to  the  subject,  not  from  grade       p 
to  grade.  For  example,  a  promotion  in  Latin  will  have  no  effect  on  a  pro-    "::^ 
motion  in  algebra  or  physics,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  way  the  student  will    § 
be  able  to  eliminate  those  subjects  which  do  not  conform  to  his  ability, 
and  should  he  fail  through  his  own  negligence  he  will  see  the  justice  of 
a  system  which  punishes  him  only  in  the  case  in  which  he  has  been  at  fault.    u^ 
Thirdly,  a  certain  number  of  academic  subjects  is  absolutely  required,  others 
are  elective.  This  characteristic  trait  of  the  system  is  the  result  of  the 
need  to  give  the  pupils  a  social  background  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other 
hand  it  answers  the  call  of  the  people  that  the  schools  should  give  considera- 
tion to  the  future  vocations  and  practical  lives  of  future  citizens.  The 
fact  that  such  subjects  as  Polish  language  and  literature,  English  language 
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and  literature,  Polish  and  universal  history,  mathematics  and  one  of  the 
sciences  are  required  of  everyone,  indicates  that  this  system  has  taken  into 
consideration  the  things  on  which  a  democratic  society  wants  to  base  its 
activities,  that  is,  a  certain  mental  standard  and  common  ground  for  its 
citizens.  Each  of  these  subjects  creates  a  point  of  meeting  and  at  the 
same  time  constitutes  a  tool  for  producing  this  mental  equality  required 
by  a  democratic  society.  Nevertheless  a  democratic  society,  although  it 
requires  certain  co-operative  efforts  fran  its  citizens,  for  its  own  good      g 
is  not  despotic  and  does  not  use  up  all  the  energy  of  these  citizens. 
This  restraint  of  society  in  regard  to  its  members  is  reflected  in  the        ^ 
school  system.   .Ve  see  that  many  subjects  are  elective,  which  means  that       Si 
the  student  can  guide  himself  not  only  by  the  needs  of  society,  but  by  the 
needs  of  his  own  mind  and  future  vocation  or  profession  as  well. 

The  choice  of  subjects  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the 
student.  This  purpose  may  be  aimed  at  the  distant  or  near  future,  it  can 
be  very  practical  or  impractical.  The  purpose  can  even  be  the  immediate 
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earning  of  a  livelihood  upon  leaving  schools  All  these  puirposes  can  be 
justified  by  various  students;  it  is  even  the  duty  of  the  school  to  help 
the  students  attain  these  alms.  That  is  why  the  Alliance  College  has 
adopted  a  school  system  which,  by  allowing  the  students  to  choose  from 
among  elective  subjects,  satisfies  the  various  aims  and  desires  of  the 
students,  which  their  mental,  economic,  and  psychological  differences 
indicate* 


O 


This  system  will  be  especially  beneficial  to  poor  students,  who  not  only 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  education,  but  will  also  be  able   g 
to  arrange  their  program  of  studies  at  the  Alliance  College  in  such  a  say 
that  on  leaving  the  College  they  will  be  able  to  earn  a  living  while 
continuing  their  studies  at  American  universities.  This  fact  is  of  such 
great  importance  to  ix>or  students  who  are  seeking  an  education  that  we  wish 
it  were  as  widely  known  as  possible.  With  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
system  at  the  Alliance  College,  no  boy  wanting  to  learn  can  complain  against 
Polish  society  that  it  did  not  open  the  road  to  higher  learning  for  him  and 
help  him  along  the  way* 
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In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the  elective  system  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  Alliance  school  is,   thanks  to  the  above-mentioned  pedagogic 
values,   the  kind  of  system  that  the  members  of  the  Alliance  had  the  right 
to  demand,  namely,  a  system  having  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  so  that 
it  can  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  life  as  well  as  those  of  education, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  prepares  future  citizens  for  their  social  life 
and  responsibilities. 

(Signed)  E.  Dolewczynski 
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St.  Stanislaus  College  in  Chicago  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  will  always 
remain  one  of  our  principal  and  most  valuable  educational  and  national  centers  here 
in  America.   It  was  founded  in  the  year  1890  by  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Reverend 
Vincent  Barzynski  with  the  co-operation  of  the  former  head  of  the  Order  of  Resurrec- 
tionist Fathers,  the  late  Valerian  PrzewlockL.  The  institution  was  originally  located 
in  St.  Stanislaus*  parish  in  Chicago,  in  a  little  frame  building  at  the  comer  of 
Noble  and  Bradley  Streets.  The  first  rector  of  the  College  was  the  late  Reverend 
Joseph  Halter,  a  priest  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  school  and  its  generous 

guardian  and  father.  The  second  rector  from  the  year  1892  to  1895,  was  the  Reverend 
John  Piechowskif  who  later  on  became  the  venerable  pastor  of  St.  Hedwig's  Church 
in  Chicago.   The  rector  who  followed  Father  Piechovlski  was  the  Rev.  John  Kruszynski, 
who  deserved  well  of  the  institution  and  was  in  charge  of  it  from  1895  to  1906. 
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Thereafter  the  late  Reverend  John  Kosinski  was  named  rector;  he  held  office  imtil 
1909  when  the  present  rector  the  Reverend  Ladislaus  -^apala,  took  charge. 

A  residential  college,  that  is  a  boarding  school,  was  established  in  1899,  and  at 
that  time  the  college  was  removed  from  the  old  building  in  St.  Stanislaus'  parish 
to  a  new  building  on  Division  street,  where  it  still  remains.  Here  the  residential 
college  was  established  according  to  the  system  employed  in  the  highest  institutions^ 
of  learning.  From  this  time  on  the  students  could  not  only  attend  c!! asses,  but 
could  also  live  in  the  college  building  and  get  full  benefit  of  the  gymnasium,  the 
college  library  and  other  facilities;  and  most  important  of  all,  they  remain  under 
the  supervision  and  guardianship  of  their  superiors.  We  are  assured  by  the  testi- 
monials of  eminent  pedagogues  that  the  sleer)ing  rooms,  the  class-rooms,  and  the 
study- rooms  are  arranged  in  exemr'lary  fashion  and  have  good  ventilation;  the  fare 
is  wholesome  and  plentiful.  Besides  the  regular  studies,  gymnastics  and  physical 
training  are  compulsory  and  are  systematically  conducted.  During  the  incumbency 
of  the  late  Reverend  John  Kosinski  the  task  of  improving  and  developing  the  college 
was  projected  on  a  large  scale.  The  Reverend  Father  Kosinski  promoted  it  with  zeal 
€uad  efficiency,  auad  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  industry  has  been  crowned  with  success 
and  has  received  general  recognition. 

The  College  now  has  a  permanent  course  of  study  and  an  improved  school  program 
which  are  equal  to  those  of  any  English  educational  institution  of  the  same  rank. 
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Thanks  to  the  continual  efforts  and  the  conscientious  labor  of  its  directors, 
St.  Stanislaus'  College  reached  so  high  a  level  of  quality  and  efficiency  that 
His  Excellency  ArchbishoD  Quigley  named  it  among  the  best  high  schools  in  his 
extensive  archdiocese.  During  these  years  the  number  of  students  has  shown  a 
notable  increase,  and  our  entire  community  desires  to  s^e  the  expansion  of  this 
useful  institution  of  learning.   Credit  for  his  real  and  lasting  service  should  be 
here  accorded  to  the  Reverend  Father  Kosinski.   Chief  among  those  who  have  recognizedj 
the  fundamental  imr^ortance  of  this  institution  is  the  first  Polish  bishop  in  America,| 
His  Excellency  the  Reverend  Paul  P.  Rhode.  One  should  mention  here  in  passing  that 
when  the  State  of  Illinois  revised  the  statute  which  regulates  the  Charters  of 
higher  educational  institutions,  the  late  Father  Kosinski  recognized  the  Importance 
of  this  measure  and  obtained  for  St.  Stanislaus'  College  \inder  the  terms  of  the 
act  all  university  privileges  as  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  granting  of  academic 
credits. 

Aad  finally,  our  College  has  gained  recognition  of  Its  diplomas  by  the  &regorlan 
University  In  Rome  and  also  by  the  educational  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  Is  only  t)roper  to  mention  here  the  constant  striving  of  the  adminstratlon  for  im- 
provement, and  the  study  program  and  the  management  of  the  institution  are  steadily 
approaching  perfection.  A  business  course  has  been  established  and  a  laboratory  has 
been  installed.   Collections  of  various  sorts  have  been  accumulated,  and  private 
rooms  and  cabinets  have  been  built. 
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Today  this  Polish  College  in  its  equiT)nent  is  inferior  to  no  similar  institution. 
Oir  school's  program  is  expressed  in  outline  as  follows:   "The  duty  of  the  school 
is  to  foster  and  systematically  to  develop  in  the  younger  generation  the  consciousness 
of  national  origins,  thereby  leading  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  will  in  a  national 
direction;  and  since  the  fi^ood  qualities  of  our  country  are  ardent  love  of  the  father-] 
land  and  devotion  to  it,  the  love  of  o\ir  elders  and  worshi-n  of  the  traditions  of  our 
fathers,  therefore  the  exaltation  and  the  magnification  of  these  virtues  are  the 
prime  constituents  of  national  education.   "The  teaching  of  religion  in  the  native 
tongue,  a  custom  of  which  St.  Stanislaus'  College  is  a  guardian  and  fervid  defender, 
the  teaching  of  the  Polish  Ipjiguage,  full  of  charm  in  sound  and  construction,  the 
teaching  of  literature  with  constant  emphasis  on  the  sacred  idea  of  love  of  the 
fatherland,  the  teaching  of  Polish  history,  so  rich  in  records  of  the  deeds  of  our 
forefathers,  the  arrangement  of  national  celebrations,  the  remembrance  of  illustriou$| 
historical  places  and  events,  the  r)reservation  of  patriotic  songs  and  of  national 
customs  and  "oractices,  and  the  reading  of  Polish  litera^ture,  -  here  are  the  reading 
of  Polish  literature,  -  here  are  the  elevating  influences,  the  ways  and  means  of 
inspiring  patriotic  emotions  in  youth. 

Having  for  its  watchword  service  for  G-od  and  the  fatherland  in  the  Catholic  spirit, 

and  likewise  in  a  spirit  sincerely  filled  with  love  for  all  that  is  Polish,  this 

institution  for  the  education  of  our  Polish  youth  born  h-^re  in  a  foreign  land 

endeavors  to  instill  in  them  attachment  to  our  national  traditions  and  affection  fori 

them  and  for  our  native  history.  -  for  everything  that  is  of  Polish  originl"  The 
educational  program  of  St.  Stanislaus*  College  corresponds  in  it  details  to  that  of 
English  institutions  in  general  of  eaual  rank  in  this  country. 
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IN  DEFKTSE  OF  TIIE  TRUTH  \      r         ^   w.wi/j 

For  some  tine   the  nr.ior  has  b^-n  circulated  that  Holy  Trinity  .High 
School's  diplorias  have  no  actual  value,  and  that  youths  graduated 
fron  this  school  cannot  be  admitted  to  a  university. 

So  far  the  Holy  Trinity  High  School  only  issues  diploi.ias  to  students 
taking  up  business  courses,  and  as  to  the  value  of  these  diplomas, 
v7e  refer  to  our  alui-jii ,  A.  3artnic;:i,  J.  Ucsciwek,  J.  G-oderslci,  ::. 
Sachman,  and  T,  Kluczev;s!:i.  As  an  evidence  that  Holy  Trinity  High      - 
School  diplomas  are  recognized  by  universities,  vie   quote  the  letter 
addressed  to  us  by  the  president  of  the  University  of  ITotre  Dane, 
one  of  the  most  fa:;ous  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 


Notre  Dai-e,  Ind.  ,  Nov.  4,  1912 


Brother  Peter,  0.3,0, 

Holy  Trinity  iigh  School,  Ohicago,  111, 

IJy  dear  Brother  Peter: 


'  % 
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I   son  pleased  to  "cnov;  that  the  Holy  Trinity  High  School  of  C   icago 
is  thoroughly  org'^-nized  and   eouiooed  fzv  high  school  Vvror]-:  aiid  that 
its  curriculuia  oovers  the  usual  Dro'-rai.i  of  the    ore  ^aratorv  course 
of  four  years.     It  gratifies  i.ie  to  assure  vou  that  the  Universit-^" 
of  Notre  DajTie  vail  raoo.::nize  the  credits  3;iven  by  your  high  school 
and  that  v:e  v;ill  ad]:iit  to   our  fresh^:an  year,  v/ithout   examnation, 
rill  of  your  graduates  viho  have  cor:pleted  the  four  years  of  high 
school  v:ork  in  your  school. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Cavanaough,.  C.3.G. 
"^resident 
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Those  who  are  soreadlnG  false  ru:  lors  evidently  neant  to  "aim  owr 
school. 

Information  about  tuition  or  ab^ut  the  yalidit^?-  of  .our  3chool*s 
diplomas  vail  be  gladly  2^1^'^^  to  those  vf\o   v;ill  aj^ly  to  Brother 
Peter,  G.3.C.,  director  of  the  Holy  Trinity  :ii>^h  School,  Divloion 
and  Cleaver  St 3/,  Cica^^o. 


.i^f^.^T- 


.\?r:"7-.''~^~ -^^  -.--■■    i;i      ■' r'-T-rV-  i-.r-— ,'      ' 
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^^  ITarod  Polski,   Vol.   XVI,  No.    33,  Au£:ust  14,   1912. 

POLISH  BUSIITESS   COLLECrE 

St.  Stanislaus  Colle^^e  will  open  a  so-called  "business  college  next  September. 
It  will  be  a  two-year  day  and  night  course.  The  course  will  consist  of  book- 
keepiiig,  stenography,  business  geography,  typing,  commercial  law,  mathematics, 
religion,  and  Polish  language.   These  subjects  will  be  taught  by  specially 
engaged  teachers.   The  course  will  open  on  September  9,  and  at  the  same  time 
em  evening  course  will  open  for  those  who  are  occupied  during  the  day. 

The  diploma  issued  upon  graduation  entitles  the  student  to  entry  into  various 
business  institutions,  industrial  plants,  banks,  business  houses,  etc.  !7ith 
this  diploma  it  is  much  easier  to  find  emplo^/ment,  even  in  city  and  govern- 
ment administration  bureaus.   These  courses  will  en??ble  oiir  youth  to  receive 
a  business  training  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Reverend  W,  Zapala,  rector  of  the  college,  should  be  congratula'*'ed  for  his 
practical  idea,  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  our  young  people. 
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REFOBT  OP^BVILDIRG  GOHHITTEE  OF  TBE  NEff  ST.  STABISLAUS  COLLEGE  IH  CEECAOO 

We  r»«6iTe  the  following  oorrespondeneo  t   In  the  natter  of  building  ft  new 
ealtftble  atraeture  for  the  Polish  St«  Stenialaus  Collega  in  ChioagOt  and 
to  raise  this  eollege  to  the  position  of  a  first  elass  truly  Polish  and 
trjoly  Catholie  institution  of  leaming«  a  oitizens  ooandttee  was  formed 
in  the  year  1908  at  GhioagOt  whose  honorary  president  beoaae  His  Exoel- 
l^ey  ReT»  Bishop  Paul  P«  Rhode t  and  the  aotive  president,  Mr*  John  P» 
teulsldt  president  of  ths  Polish  bank  in  Chioago# 

With  the  aia  of  establishing  the  iaportant  work  a  eharter  was  prooured 
on  Dee*  4*  1908t  from  the  State  QoTemaent  at  Springfield;  Illinois, 
and  oolleetions  haTe  gotten  under  way  first  for  the  purohase  of  a 
sttlijable  plaee  for  the  eollege • 

In  eonformi^  with  the  requiroments  of  aodern  sohoolsf  whioh  require  for 
higher  sehools  not  only  leeture  rooAs  but  also  a  laboratory,  libraryt 
reading  rooSf  a  plaee  for  work  and  praetioe  of  physios  and  also  healthy 
doraitorieSf  the  building  ooasdttee  has  ehosen  as  a  aost  suitable  looation 
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This  ground  on  Illlwaakaa  Aranaa  haa  parfaot  oomanioation  with  tha  main 
Polish  saotlana  and  with  tha  oantar  of  tha  olty  and  aztanda  at  tha  south 
from  Wast  Sahool  Straat  north  to  Rosooa  Straatt  oeoupylng  thraa  blooks 
batwsan  those  straata  from  Horth  Harding  Straat  to  Horth  Haalln  Straat#  '■- 

Tha  building  oonmlttaa  purohasad  this  ground  for  the  sum  of  |44,000«  Con- 
aldarlng  tha  slsa  and  looatlon  It  Is  vary  modarataly  prload«  ^^^  ,vv^ 

To  eovar  tha  purohasa  prloa«  tha  treasury  has  raoalved  tha  lump  aum  of 
|l6t 373^43  raallsed  from  aontrlbutlona  and  tag  day's  raoalpts* 

AboTO  that  many  prlaata  and  oltl sens  aubaorlbad  a  quota  of  about  |8« 000 
whleh  aan  be  oolleoted  In  a  abort  time* 

In  thla  wa  y»  aa  Initial  payment  on  purahaaa  of  the  ground  for  the  new 
Pollah  eolless  In  ChlaagOt  for  the  aum  of  |44t000  tha  oommlttee  had  In 
ready  oaah  |l6f373«439  so  that  the  rest  of  the  sum^  |27|626«57,  had  to 
be  paid  Immediately  by  prlvatW  loan# 


ms'?^:M:.y 


for  tha  college  a  apaeious  and  beautiful  ground  In  Arondala*     3lPSf 
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nULs  loaBi  tpoaatlag  to  tS7,626«57  must  bo  paid  without  dolay  in  ordor  to 
aoko  It  pootlblo  to  drmr  a  flrot  aortgagd  loaxit  a  oonsidorably  sua  is 
asooaoaiy  for  tho  building  of  tho  struoturot  a  lo|m  on  oonreniont  aaortlMd 
pajniontOt  in  otbor  wordst  a  dobb  amortising  in  ti  oourse  of  tiao* 

Tho  plans  for  tho  now  struoturo  aro  alroady  oomplotod  and  apbording  to 
thoso  planSf  tho ro  will  riso  a  boautiful  struoturo  with  all  aooommodations 
and  bringing  honor  to  all  of  tho  Polos*  v 

Baring  thoroforo  aoquirod  tho  ground t  tho  plans  oomplotod  and  haring  ai* 
roady  paid  on  tho  initial  sum  of  tho  purohaso  prioo,  fi69  373«4St  tho 
building  oommittoo  prosonts  tho  indisponsablo  nooossity  to  pay  off  tho 
balaaoot  |279  626«57t  in  as  short  a  timo  as  possiblo*  ato  that  wo  oan  bogin 
building* 

John  ?•  Smulsklf  Presidontv 

Rot*  W«  Zapalat  C«  R^t  Cashior  and  Soorotaryf^ 

loY#  John  Kosinskif  C*  R* 

Rot*  Pranois  Wojtalowios. 

Rot*  And  row  Spot  a  t  C*  R* 

Committoo*   ^ 
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TELEGRAMS 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  report  made  that  one  of  our 
Polish  students,  -who  was  taking  a  higher  course  in  one  of  the  parochial 
schools,  succeeded  in  signing  his  name  without  any  assistance.  This  very 
important  act  was  verified  by  our  Chicago  stupefier,  Dziennik  Chicagoski, 
stating  that  the  parochial  schools  are  not  as  bad  as  reported • 

On  account  of  that  great  discovery,  a  very  careful  investigation  was  made 
in  order  to  determine  if  there  are  any  more  such  pearls  among  our  parochial 
students •  The  investigation  failed  to  find  another  one*  Evidently  it  was 
only  an  accident. 

Some  of  the  students  are  able  to  make  straight  and  curved  strokes;  others 
can  make  the  loops,  while  the  advanced  classes  can  make  vihole   letters;  some 
of  then  even  know  the  whole  alphabet,  but  €l11  of  them  know  how  to  say 
prayers • 


Professor  Zapala  will  soon  prepare  a  pedagogical  dissertation  on  the  super- 
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iority  of  parochial  schools  over  the  public  institutions,  using  this  inci- 
dent as  an  example* 
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POLISH  SCHOOIfi  IN  AMERICA 

The  article  (satltled  ^Challenge**  looks  more  like  an  ardent  appeal  from  a 
true  son  of  Poland  than  a  challenge*  From  the  article  one  can  see  that 
itr.   Promyk^  a  maaber  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  takes  an  active  and 
serious  interest  in  the  very  important  problem  of  Polish  schools  in  America* 
All  of  our  brother  countrymen* who  have  the  welfare  of  the  Poles  in  America 
at  heart 9  should  be  interested  in  this  vital  problem.  Let  us  remember  that 
if  we  neglect  this  worthy  and  noble  matter,  our  enemies,  the  Irish  and  Germans, 
will  gain!  Our  negligence  and  apathy  encourage  them  to  reap  benefits  for  them- 
selves. We  quarrel  and  quibble,  while  they  clap  their  hands  with  Joy,  because 
when  we  are  disunited  and  powerless,  they  can  more  easily  keep  us  under  their 
yoke,'  slandering  us  in  the  papers  as  a  nation  that  is  restless,  quarrelsome, 

and  dissolute, 

•      •  • 

That 'is  why  my  sole  dream  and  sincere  hope  is  that  there  may 'be  under- 
standing among  the  various  factions,  resulting  in  a  union  xinder  one 
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unconquerable  banner,  the  United  Polish  National  Alliance.  Individual 
work  will  not  be  successful,  therefore,  we  must  all  work  together,  3,000,000 
Poles,  in  order  to  be  successful,  ue   should  unite  sincerely  and  openly, 
so  far  as  nationalism  and  religion  are  concerned,  because  otherwise  we 
shall  continue  to  be  suspicious  of  each  other,  on  either  nationalist  or 
religious  grounds. 

LJr.  P.  Promyk,  a  representative  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  expresses 
the  aims  of  the  Alliance  clearly  and  sincerely,  saying:   '•V/e  members  of 
the  Alliance  want  to  proceed  toward  our  goal  under  the  guiding  star  of  our 
forefathers,  that  is,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith."  That  is  veiy  nicel  We 
feel  that  we  are  working  in  the  same  field,  and  that  we  will  harvest  and 
taste  the  same  crops!  L3ay  God  bless  our  aspirations  so  that  we  may  turn 
our  hopes  into  realities. 

History  teaches  us  that  our  geniuses  like  Lickiewicz  and  others,  who  came 
under  the  influence  of  Towianski  polish  philosophej^,  themselves  fell  prey 
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to  their  imaginations.  They  could  have  written  ten  times  as  much  as  they 
did,  because  at  that  time  they  were  in  their  period  of  greatest  strength 
and  inspiration,  if  they  had  employed  their  talents  in  a  purely  literary  field 
and  left  .-nystic  philosophy  to  others. 

Let  us  look  at  the  modem  cults  of  Kozlowit  or  Maryawit.  Doesn't  this 
philosophy  help  the  Muscovite  plan?  The  Russian  government  is  protecting 
Polish  provocateurs  oecause  the  lack  of  religious  unity  can  ruin,  crush, 
and  annihilate  us  nationally,  that  is  as  a  Polish  nation. 

Frequent  disputes  arise  in  our  parishes  between  the  priest  and  the  people, 
and  society  in  general  suffers.  As  a  result  of  these  disputes,  many  parties 
are  formed,  that  are  hostile  to  faith  as  well  as  to  the  nation.  Following 
the  decree  of  the  Pope,  the  priests  who  have  quarrels,  rebellions,  or  disa- 
greements in  their  parishes,  should  resign,  for  their  own  good  and  especially 
for  the  good  of  the  people. 

After  all  we  know  from  experience  that  such  a  priest  can  have  no  good  influence 
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on  the  37ebellioas  people*  They  will  nob  support  him  nor  will  they  go  to 
church,  and  therefore  does  he  not  become  a  burden  on  himself  and  the  peo- 
ple? Is  he  nob  often  the  cause  of  disgrace  and  scandal?  Irish  bishops 
don»t  hurry  to  remove  such  priests  because  if  they  don't,  they  remain 
the  masters  of  the  situation.  If  the  members  of  the  clergy  were  to  live 
together  in  union  and  harmony,  doubtless  the  Irish  bishops  would  have 
to  take  our  people  into  donsideration,  but  unfortunately  we  ourselves 
quarrel,  are  jealous,  try  to  destroy  each  other,  and  go  to  the  bishop 
with  tales  about  each  other!  And  vrtiat  do  the  bishops  do  about  it?  Th^ 
say  bring  us  more  such  tales  because  they  make  a  good  rope  for  your  necks. 
Often  when  parishoners  go  to  their  bishop  with  complaints  about  their  priests, 
he  comforts  them  by  saying  '•I  know  he  is  a  rascal.**  This  is  the  opinion  of 
the  rector  who  does  not  want  to  transfer  and  does  not  want  to  lose  a  com- 
fortable living,  preferring  to  be  a  burden  upon  himself  and  the  people. 

IVhy  am  I  so  concerned  about  this  single  entity,  this  oneness,  this  union  of 
the  Polish  clergy  and  people?  It  is  because  I  see  in  this  union  progress 
for  us,  development,  well-being,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
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languagel  Otherwise  we  will  perish  in  the  g]?eat  sea  of  Americanization. 
How  can  we  progress  on  the  road  toward  enligjitenment,  and  how  can  we 
preserve  our  Polish  language?  We  can  do  it  in  this  way:  if  we  were 
united  under  the  single  bcuiner  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance, we  could 
send  a  delegation  consisting  of  one  priest  and  one  meciher  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  all  the  parishes,  to  visit  our  countrymen.  This  delegation  would 
truly  fulfill  a  religio-nationalistic  mission.  The  purpose  of  this  mis- 
sion would  be  to  arouse  the  apathetic  Polish  masses.  The  duty  of  the 
priest  on  this  mission  would  be  to  preach  a  religio-nationalistic  seimon, 
to  exhort  the  people  to  join  a  United  Polish  National  Alliance;  the  duty 
of  the  member  of  the  Alliance  would  be  to  call  the  people  together  and 
address  them  in  a  patriotic  speech,  to  encourage  the  people  to  unite  where 
they  are  divided.  In  this  way  there  would  not  be  a  single  Polish  man  or 
woman  who  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 

The  Polish  people  have  not  forgotten  their  sacred  duties  toward  God  and 
country.  Such  a  delegation,  I  believe,  v;ould  be  welcomed  in  every  parish 
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both  by  the  local  rector  and  the  people.  Such  a  religio-nationalistic 
mission  would  have  great  bearing  on  the  conditions  in  some  of  our  parishes, 
where  battles  rage,  blood  is  shed,  and  quarrels  continue  between  the  rector 
and  the  people. 

One  year  of  such  noble  work  would  bring  greater  benefits  in  every  respect, 
religious,  national,  social,  than  twenty-five  years  of  useless  blaring 
of  the  loudmouths.  If  we  want  to  turn  this  dream  into  a  reality  we  must 
inspire  the  Censor  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  to  offer  his  hand  in 
the  name  of  the  eighty  thousand  members  of  the  Alliance,  to  Bishop  Paul 
Rhode.  These  t»vo  men  in  the  name  of  3,000,000  Poles,  will  form  one  great 
organization  from  which  the  blessings  of  unity,  harmony,  love,  enlighten- 
nent,  brotherly  help,  etc.,  will  come  to  all  the  sons  of  unfortunate  Poland. 

Now,  feeling  that  I  have  presented  my  plan  clearly,  I  turn  to  ray  answer 
to  the  article  '^Challenge**.  Mr.  Promyk  states:  V/e  members  of  the 
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Alliance  do  not  wish  to  oust  religion  from  the  schools ,  since  religion 
is  the  elevating  element  of  nations ,  then  iriiy  do  some  people  call  us 
atheists,  enemies  of  the  Catholic  church  etc* 

Just  as  many  members  of  the  Alliance,  Catholics  in  name  only,  attack  the 
church,  school,  and  priests  in  the  name  of  the  Alliance,  so  many  quasi- 
priests  have  on  their  lips  only  such  epithets  as  cow,  pig,  numbskull, 
idiot,  atheist,  etc.  No  intelligent  person  should  take  these  rascally 
names  to  heart;  they  are  more  appropriate  to  the  streets  of  Warsaw  than 
to  the  churches  pulpit.  ]Rext,  nicknames  such  as  atheist,  numbskull,  etc*, 
do  not  issue  from  the  pastors  who  know  how  to  respect  their  little  lambs 
but  from  the  sheepherders  or  hired  men,  who  do  not  care  for  their  sheep. 
People  of  this  type  are  not  the  clergy  as  seeds,  but  individuals  as 
chaff. 

Mr.  Promyk  demands  the  separation  of  material  things  from  things  of  the 
spirit,  in  oths3r  words  deed  the  property  of  chtirch,  schools,  rectories 
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to  lis  the  parlehoners.  This  diyision  under  present  conditions  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  To  demand  today  such  a  division  or  the  deeding  of  the 
property  t6  the  parishoners  would  be  in  other  words  to  demand  bloodshed, 
departure  from  faith,  stoims  etc.  We  priests  must  obey  the  bishops  i^- 
gardless  of  who  they  are,  Irishmen,  Germans,  or  Poles.  We  Poles  alone 
without  the  support  of  other  nations,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Slavs  etc.  can- 
not raise  a  rebellion  against  Irish  bishops,  and  even  if  these  were  to 
resign,  then  we  would  reap  tears  rather  than  sweet  fruit.  Vfliy?  For  this 
reason.  The  French  people  cuid  the  German  people  stand  squarely  behind 
their  priests  and  as  enlightened  peoples,  knowing  clearlj/  the  aim  of  this 
struggle  they  would  enter  it  with  conviction  eind  would  doubtlessly  emerge 
victorious.  Our  people  on  the  other  hand  are  good,  honest,  full  of  faith, 
but  unfortunately  lacking  in  enlightenment  and  what  is  most  important, 
conviction,  and  for  this  reason  were  they  to  be  €UX)\ased  today  they  might 
shout  "HbsanneQi,  Polish  clergy,  protector  of  our  hard  earned  money,**  and 
tomorrow  they  would  cry  even  more  strongly;  •♦crucify  these  parasites,  these 
leeches  of  the  poor  people.'* 
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In  this  way  instead  of  pouring  ourselves  into  one  mold,  we  would  scatter 
ourselves  into  hundreds  of  camps,  from  which  neither  the  church  nor  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  would  receive  any  benefit.  There  would  arise 
lamentable  chaos,  bloodshed,  court  trials  etc.  as  took  place  in  Warsaw 
after  the  Japanese  war. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  church,  school,  and  rectory  are  deeded  to  the 
parishoners,  do  you  my  dear  Alliance  members  believe  that  we  would  be 
taking  a  step  on  the  road  of  progress,  or  that  we  would  enjoy  peace  in 
the  parish?  Never!  In  practically  every  Parish  there  are  two  or  more 
factions,  of  which  one  is  for  the  priest,  and  the  other  against  him. 
Would  not  such  a  division  lead  to  murdejT? 


Therefore,  we  ccm  see  from  this,  that  the  proposed  division  would  bring 
us  no  good,  and  would  be  the  cause  of  disruption,  weakening,  demorali- 
zation etc.  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  dear  people,  do  not  fight  with 
the  Irish  bishops  for  property,  because  under  the  present  conditions  to 
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want  to  regain  the  property  means  to  weaken  yourselves,  to  divide  your- 
selves, and  to  lower  yourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mericans,  We  can  be 
certain  at  the  outset  that  our  enemies  will  not  gain  a  penny  from  our 
property,  because  they  are  the  guardians  of  this  property,  and  not  the 
owners  • 

We  should  exert  our  power  and  abilities,  to  educate  Polish  children  in 
their  native  tongue,  because  they  will  form  the  pilleurs  of  future  Poland. 
If  we  should  lose  our  national  identity,  then  we  ourselves  would  be  hand- 
ing over  our  property  voluntairily  to  the  Irish  and  the  Germans  • 

Our  problem  today  is  to  work  among  the  masses,  stir  them,  cmd  exhort  them 
to  Join  the  Polish  National  Alliance.  When  our  masses  begin  to  develop, 
become  enlightened,  understand  the  purpose  of  the  struggle  for  property, 
then  they  will  fight  with  conviction  and  will  surely  win;  because  to  fight 
today  is  like  attacking  the  sxin  with  a  broom. 
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We  are  attempting  inappropriate  and  actually  harmful  work!  Let  us  build 
schools  beside  every  church,  even  if  these  should  be  connected  with  blood- 
shedl  Dear  compatriots  we  will  not  attain  the  aims  set  forth  by  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  by  fitting  priests  and  bishops,  but  by  means  of  enlight- 
enment, which  has  its  roots  in  the  schools. 

(Signed)  Reverend  from  New  England. 


